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The Punch That May Win the 
Championship: Gene Tunney, 
Challenger tor Jack Dempsey’s 
Crown, Sends a Hard Right to the 
Bag at His Training Quarters in 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
Additional Training Camp Pictures on 
Pages 16 and 17. 
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THE LIFE OF JOSEPH CONRAD’ 











Hk story of Joseph Con- 

rad’s career is one of the 

most romantic in the annals 
of literature. Born of a noble 
family in Poland, sensitive lad 
that he was, he had an un- 
accountable longing for the sea, 
although he had never seen it 
Once, when he was a little boy, 
he put his finger on a map and 
said, ‘‘I shall go there.’’ He had 
pointed to the Congo, in deepest 
Africa. In later years he did go 
there, and around his experience 
wrote The Heart of Darkness, 
“the greatest piece of descriptive 
writing, says Ellen Glasgow, 
‘in modern English prose.” 





While he was still in his teens. 


For twenty years Conrad sailed up and 
down the Seven Seas. The story of his 
own life excels in romance and strange- 
ness even his unforgettable novels. If 
you are interested in this great Master, 
send for this sketch of his fascinating 
career. It will be sent without cost and 

| without obligation. 
make this offer to get in touch with 
those who love Conrad, and to acquaint 
them with a completely new edition of 
his works, the Kent Edition. 


“How | envy those who are 
reading hini for the first time,” 
said Gouverneur Morris. 

H. G. Wells, Joseph Hlerge- 
sheimer, John Powys, Mary 
Austin—and a score of other 
writers too numerous to mention 

acclaimed him tn equally ex- 
travagant terms. When he died 
last year an American woman 1n 
The publishers “I feel that Romance is dead, 
not Conrad.” So thousands felt 
when they heard of this Master’s 
passing. 

Do you know Conrad? Do you 
know the story of his life?’ Have 
you read anything about his per- 
sonality? Have you any curiosity 








urged onward by his passionate 
longing, he made his wav to 
Marseilles and shipped as a cabin boy on a sailing vessel. For 
twenty-five years thereafter the open sea was his home. Up and 
down the world he travelled, to strange places and among strange 
races. He never spoke English until he was past twenty. He 
never wrote a line until he was forts 


Then settling down in a quiet corner of England-—recalling the 
rare experiences he had been through and the motley array of 
men and women he had met in his wanderings--one after the 
other he began to write his ever-memorable novels, books of 
which Sir Hugh Clifford remarked that they had “no counternart 
in the entire range of English literature.” 


Before he died, this retiring man who once wrote of himself, “1 
am nota literary man. . | have lived obscure among the 
wonders and terrors of my time’’-—found himself acclaimed, by 
other writers, as the Master of them all! ‘‘No writer,” said John 
Macy, “‘has inspired among fellow-craftsmen such unanimous 
and such sincere enthusiasm.” He saw his original manuscript: 
auctioned off for the incredible sum of $110,998. He saw a 
limited edition of his works, 735 sets, sell for over $129,000, 
simply because he autographed them. No other writer, within 
his lifetime, had ever been accorded such a tribute. 

“There is no one like him, no one remotely like him,”’ wrote 


H. L. Mencken. 


“His is the only writing of the last twelve vears that will enrich 
the English language to any extent,” said Galsworthy. 


‘*Here, curely, if ever, is genius,” 


exclaimed Hugh Walpole, 
after reading one of his books. 
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at the Post Office at New 


about the details of the world- 

wide vovages he took, how he 

came to write his novels, the men and women who weré the pro- 

totypes of those amazing characters who stalk through his pages 

thieves, murderers, outcasts, wanderers, cast up in out-of-the- 
way places of the earth, and there battling out their destiny? 


If you are interested, send for this fascinating sketch of his life. 
It will be sent without cost. The publishers make this offer in 
order to “locate’”’ the many scattered lovers of Conrad, among the 
Times Mid-Weck Pictorial readers, in the belief that those 
who are interested in Conrad the man will be interested to receive 
details also of a complete new edition of his works, the Kent 
Edition. No obligation, however, is involved in sending for this 
free book. You will not be bothered by salesmen. You will 
simply receive, with the book, announcement about the char- 
acteristics of the new cdition. 


Mail the coupon below at once for a copy of this free book, 
before the edition is exhausted. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Garden City Dept. C-799 New York 





Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. C-799, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation on my part, a copy of “Joseph 


| Conrad—A Sketch of His Life.’”’ Also send me details of the new Kent 
Edition of Conrad’s Works. 


Address..... 
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As you SEE him— ~ 


IS appearance is all in his favor. 

His features are refined. His man- 

ners are those of a *gentleman. 
His clothes are in good taste. Looking 
at him you would say he is a man of 
culture. 


But—listen to him. What you hear is 
not at all in his favor. His features may 
be refined, but his language is coarse. His 
manners those of a gentleman, but his 
grammar that of a circus barker. His 
taste may be good in clothes, but in 
pronunciation it is execrable. Your eyes 
see education—culture. Your ears hear 
ignorance and vulgarisms. 


Why he keeps on 
making these 
mistakes 
Why does he per- 
mit his language to 
continue making this 
unfortunate impres- 
sion? Does he not 
see that on his lips 
such speech is shock- 
ingly incongruous—a 
polished cane next to 
unclean finger nails 
—a silk hat topping 
an unshaven face? 
The amazing and 
disconcerting feat- 
ure of this deficiency 
is that he doesn’t know he has it. 


No one tells us when our grammar is at 
fault—people are too polite—-we might 
feel insulted. So thousands of men and 
women go.on saying ‘‘who”’ for ‘‘whom,”’ 
“‘between you and I’ instead of “‘between 
you and me,” “‘did you hear?” in place 
of “have you heard?” They go on using 
the same few overworked words that 
their friends and associates are tired of 
hearing, handicapping themselves and 


period prevents 





Fifteen minutes a day for a short 


errors all through life. 


\ 
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as you HEAR him 


How often does YOUR English give 
others a wrong impression of you? ° 


their futures with boresome speech and 
monotonous letters. And they do this 
without the slightest realization that they 
do it. 

100% Self-Correcting Device 


Now Sherwin Cody offers you a way to 
sure improvement. The method he pro- 
vides is not infallible, but is as close to 
that as human ingenuity could come. His 
years of study and experiment all cen- 
tered on this problem: the bringing of the 
fruits of his discoveries to multitudes who 
could not come to him. His solution was 
a marvelous invention. It has enabled 
more than 40,000 people to remove long- 
standing errors in 
their speech. 


This patented de- 
vice does what Mr. 
Cody himself would 
do if he were stand- 
ing at your elbow. 
When you mispro- 
nounce or misspell 
>a word, you want to 
know it. The de- 
vice tells you. When 
you violate accepted 
grammatical usage, 
you want to be cor- 
rected. The device 
corrects you. When 
you choose the wrong 
word to express your meaning you wish 
Mr. Cody were there to whisper in your 


ny embarrassing 


ear the right one: In effect; the 100% Self--- 


Correcting Device does just this thing. 


You waste no time on words and phrases 
you already know, yet on the other hand 
you are shown just where your errors are. 
No abstract principles to study over! No 
rules to memorize! From the very first 
moment of practice you begin using better 
English. 


What we offer FREE 


We wish it were possible to give you a 
sample of this course—show you how 
quickly and easily Mr. Cody improves 
your language. We wish it were possible 
for us to show you yourself as others hear 
you, to do for you what your mirror can- 
not do. Then we wish we could give you 
some idea of how quickly your friends 
would notice even a slight improvement. 


Much as Mr. Cody would like to do 
these things, they are, of course, beyond 
his power. He has, however, prepared a 
booklet describing his course and the bene- 
fits that it will give you. He calls this 
booklet ‘‘How to Speak and Write Mas- 
terly English,’’ and he sends it free to any 
person who has the initiative to write and 
ask him for it. 


Will you be one of the enterprising few 
who request a copy as a result of reading 
this advertisement? Will you add your 
name to the list of those whom Mr. Cody 
has helped to better business and social 
opportunity? Will you take the first easy 
step which costs you nothing and obli- 
gates you in no way whatsoever? 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
749 Searle Bldg. — Rochester, N. Y. 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
749 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation.on my 
part, your new free book, ‘“‘How to Speak 
and Write Masterly English.” 
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AMAZING SALE OF 
REAT BOOKS AT 
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Your Choice of These Great 
Books at 4c per Copy—Mini- 
mum Order 25—Fill Out and 
Mail the Order Blank Today 
Before Rush of the Sale Begins 


HERE IS THE GREATEST BARGAIN IN ALL PUBLISHING HISTORY! UNTIL NOV. 
PRICE OF 4c PER BOOK—WE ARE MAKING THIS SPECIAL BARGAIN 


ADVENTURE AND 
EXPLORATION 


"°3 Great Stories of Me Sea 

101 Sailor Chanties and Cowboy Songs 
D133 The Travels of Marco Polo 

116 A Book of Real Adventure 

ON Great Pirates Charles J. Finger 
043 Masterpieces of Myster) 

“44 Masternieces of Adventure 

945 Tales of Oriental Life 

046 Tales of Desert I’laces 

402 The Great Pyramid of Egypt 


sO A History of Polar Exploratic 

(65 Magellan and the Pacific Finger 

“wi” The Eeyvpt of Yesterday A His 
tory 


43 The Diary of Columbus in 1492 
150 Lost Civilizations. Finget 


AMERICAN FICTION 


”“T7 Man Without a Country, Hale 
344 Caught KE. and M. Haldeman 
Julius ; 
in4 The Unworthy Coopers: Comtess 
Du Jones Haldeman-Julius. 

263 Miegles, and Other Stories, Harte 

6) Two Short _Stortes Dreiser 

us Tales of Chicago Streets Hecht 

“oo Broken Necks (Stories). jen 
Hecht 

Si Main Street Tales Anderson 

sie The Untold Lie, et« Anderson 

745 Montes Matador and Lovet 


Harris ' 
746 A Daughter of Eve. Frank Harris 
ws Magic Glasses, et« Frank Harris 


024 Miracle of Stigmata, ete. Harris 
#68 Upturned Face, and Others. Crane 
‘»7 Pace of Youth, and Others, Crane 
1037 Get Ready the Wreaths, Fannie 
Hurst 

was T. B Fannie Hurst 
1H ‘lee Water, PIl——!"" Fannie Hurst 
Wit Humoresque, Fannie Hurst 


Mark Twain 


1; English as She Is Spoke 

231 Eight Humorous Sketches 

2 Amusing Answers to Correspon 
dents 

663 Journalism: in Tennessee 

ti% Humorous Fables 

oe An idle Excursion 

“31 The Stolen White Elephant 

os? A Curtous Experience 

17 Mark Twain: Laughing Vhilos 

opher 


Edgar Allan Poe 
iz Tales of Mystery 
22 Voems, with Introductions and 
Notes 
10S The Fall of the House of Ushe 
162 The Murders in the Rue Morgue 
18s How [| Wrote ‘‘The Raven’ 
2%) The Gold Bug 
O30 Tales of Imaginative Science 
{40 Tales Grotesque and Weird 
41 Tales Psychological and Gruesome 
728 Poe's Marginalia. Isaac Goldberg 
730 Poe as a Literary Critic Gold- 
berg 
7st Critical Excerpts from [oe 
Sy Poe America’s Great Genius 
144 Was Voe Tmmoral? Whitman 


Jack London 


So What Life Means to Me 
148 The Strength of the Strone 
Son of the Wolf 

$ The Wife of a King 

288 Tales of the Far North 
40 The Apostate 

ee An Odyssey of the North 
Wwe24 Tales of the White Silenc: 
18% Life of Jack London 






Upton Sinclair 


MMO 1-592 The Millennium, 4 vols 
MM The Overman 

is The Second-Story Man (lay) 
G44-635 Captain of Industry » yvois 


Clarence Darrow 


883 Debate on Capital Punishment 

S84 Debate on Prohibition vs. Holmes 
10 ls Life Worth Living? Debate 
it ts Humanity Progressing? Debate 
54 Realism in Literature and Art 
033 The Skeleton in the Closet 

a Insects and Men 

29 Lecture on Voltaire: French Skeptic 
74 The Ordeal of Prohibition 











Ambrose Bierce 


W544 Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge 
and Other Stories 

Wo55 Horseman in the Sky, and Other 
Stortes 

1056 The Devil's Dictionary 

1075 Tales of Ghouls and Ghosts 

1080 Tales of Haunted Houses 

1081 Fantastic Debunking Fables 

86 My Favorite Murder, and Other 
Startes 


AMERICAN POETRY 


Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell 
Memories of Lincoln. Whitman 
Walt Whitman tard of the West 
The Haunted House. Viereck 
The Three Sphinxes. Viereck 
Negro Songs: An Anthology 

Voetry of the Southern States 
Poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Poems of John: Greenleaf Whittier 
Voems of William Cullen Bryant 
Voems of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Voems of Philip Freneau 

Songs for the New Age. Oppenheim 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


280 Diary of Samuel Pepys : 
194 Letters to Chesterfield'’s Natural 
Son 
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ie4 Wilde's Letters to Sarah Bernhardt 

735 Confessions of St. Augustine 

SGT Cicero as Revealed in His Letters 

SR& Memoirs of Madame de Stael 

20! Intimate Conversations Goethe 

980 How 1 Psycho-Analyzed Myself. 
James Oppenheim 


COMPARATIVE 
RELIGIONS 


132 Beliefs of the Major Religions 
61 What is Religion? Leo Tolstoy 

218 The Essence of the Talmud 

325 The Essence of Buddhism 

412 Mahomet: Founder of Arab Faith 

428 The Essence of the Koran 

471 The Essence of Confucianism 

G84 Essence of Judaism. Rabbi Jung 
3 The Essence of Catholicism 

170 A History of the Ancient Church 
67 A History of the Medieval Church 
169 A History of the Modern Church 

600 The Essence of the Bible 

24 The Gospel of Luke 

625 The Gospel of Mark 

628 The Making of the Old Testament 

&51 Sources of Bible Myths and Legends 

207 The Olympian Gods. H. M. Tichenor 

498 Greek and Roman Mythology 

184 Primitive Beliefs. H. M. Tichenor 

204 Sun Worship and Later Beliefs 

211 The Idea of God in Nature. Mill 

743 Great Christian Hymns 

798 Religious Bellefs of African 

Negroes 


CRIME AND DETECTIVE 


102 Sherlock Holmes Tales. Doyle 
266 Further Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes 
1101 Sherlock Holmes Problem Stories 
1026 Sherlock Holmes Detective Stories 
1027 Sherlock Holmes Mystery Stories 
1028 Sherlock Holmes Crime Stories 
1020 Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
34 The Mystery of the Iron Mask 
titi Crimes of the Borgias. Dumas 
139 Crimes Against Criminals. Ingersoll 
149 Historie Crimes and Criminals 
819 A Book of Strange Murders 
#42 Two Great Detective Stories 


CROSS SECTIONS OF 
LIFE 


220 Merry England in Shakespeare's 
Tine. Finger 

563 New Light on Prehistoric Cultures 

605 The Indians of the Pueblos 

4s The Story of the Sioux Indians 

%» Five Civilized American Tribes 

754 The History of the New York 
Indians 

845 An Introduction to Chaucer's 
Robust Presentation of Life 

84 Rome Seen by Tacitus and Juvenal 

965 Life Philosophies of Literary 
Masters. Arthur Symonds 

(tit) My Brother Paul Dreiser 

IS A Guide to New York City's 
Strange Sections 

W547 The Truth About New York's 
Chinatown 

1058 The Truth About New York's 
White Light Region 


DEBATES 


#3 Marriage vs. Divorce. Greeley-Owen 

129 Rome or Reason? Ingersoll- 
Manning 

130 Christianity. Ingersoll-Gladstone 

171 Meaning of Life. Harris-Ward 

2) Socialism. Seligman-Nearing 

52 K-K-K Destructive? Evans-Zang- 
will 

2 Optimism, Pessimism. Frank-Ward 

283 Soviet Govt. Nearing-Russell 





















DGORS TO NEW WORLDS 


* The Joys of Walking. Thoreau 
+ The Practical Value of Poetry 
Chinese Philosophy of Life 
Thoughts on Nature. Thoreau 
233 Thoughts on Literature and Art 
20 The Great Outdoors. Whitman 
111 How to Enjoy Reading Cervantes 
413 ‘The Need for Art in Life. Holborn 
#22 Dante: an Esthetic View. Goldberg 
“MH Arnold's Literature and Dogma 
Hitt How to Enjoy Reading Rabelais 
“27 How to Enjoy Aeschylus’ Plays 
#42 The New Atlantis: An Ideal State 
t46 The Spirit of Brazilian Literature 
732 The Spirit of Yiddish Literature 
77 Hauptmann and Sudermann: Two 
German Dramatists 
770 Talks with Lamb, Coleridge, 
Goethe 
073 Ten O'’clock—A Lecture. Whistler 
"i4 Modern English Men of Letters 
582 Philosophic Nights in Paris 
777 Revolt in German Drama. Loving 
G6 Stimulatine Studies in Prose 
773 t.ectures of Travel. Heinrich Heine 


DRAMA 


462 Everyman: A Morality Play 

1% Tragical Dr. Faustus. Christophe! 
Marlowe 

22 Ridiculous Women. Moliere 

134 The Misanthrope. Moliere 

) Tartuffe.. Moliere 

13t Redemption. Leo Tolstoy 

226 The Anti-Semites (Dr. Rernhardi) 
Arthur Schnitzle 

35 Land of Heart's Desire. William 
Butler Yeats 

437 Pippa Passes. Robert Browning 








371 Empedocies on Etrn. Matthew Ar 
rold 
384 Pour One-Aect L'lavs August 


Strindberg 
3 kambers BE. and M. Haldeman 
Julius 


aM) None Beneath the King Zorilla 


Plays of Ancient Life 


41S Dacchantes Euripides 
on) Medea Euripides 
502 Hippolytus Euripides 





4 \. 
AMAZING SALE UNTIL 
NOVEMBER 30! 


We want a new army of 1,000,000 
readers of the Little Blue Books, 
the finest collection of literature in 
the English language After mid- 
night of November 30th, the price 
will automatically go back to 5c per 
copy—until Nov. 30th, order as 
many as you please at the specia? 
bargain price of 4c per book We 
have sold over 100,000,000 books in 
less than six years; it is hoped that 
this new sale will bring us up near 
the 200,000,000 mark. Old and new 
customers may enjoy the benefits 
f this astounding and unprecedent- 
ed bargain sale. Order hundreds of 
copies today, -while you have the 
chance. We are organized to give 
prompt, efficient service. 
tion guaranteed. 


‘“\ i 


‘Mi Iphigenia at Aulis. Euripides 
oll King Oedipus. Sophocles 

. Antigone. Sophocies 
The Acharnians. Aristophanes 
316 Lrometheus Bound. Aeschylus 
760 Agamemnon. Aeschylus 
850 The Captives. Plautus 
852 The Pot of Gold. Plautus 
900 The Self-Tormentor. Terence 
Sao Agamemnon. Seneca 
SSO Octavia. Seneca 
'82 Thyestes. Seneca 


ENGLISH FICTION 


2 Tales of 13th Century Morris 

t77 Poems and Prose of William Blake 
232 The Three Strangers. Thos. Hardy 
926 Obliterated Man, ete. H. G. Wells 
927 Stolen Bacillus, ete H. G. Wells 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


279 Will o' the Mill, and Markheim 

293 Villon: Student, Poet, House 
breaker 

311 A Lodging for the Night 

358 Virginibus Puerisque 

349 An Apology for Idlers 

370 Father Damien and the Lepers 

4 A Child’s Garden of Verses 

658 Walking Tours 


Satisfac- 











Rudyard Kipling 


151 Man Who Would Be King, et 
332 Man Who was, etc 

433 Mulvaney Stories 

336 The Mark of the Beast, et 
912 God from the Machine, et 

13 Black Jack, etc 

914 On the City Wall, et 

1017 Without Benefit of Clergy 

222 The Vampire, and Other Poems 
3 Mandalay, and Other Poems 

705 Gunga Din, and Other Poems 


Oscar Wilde 


44 Salome (Drama). A Tragedy 
280 The Happy Prince, and Other Tales 
36 The Soul of Man Under Socialism 
374-375 The Critic as Artist. 2 yols 

373 The Truth of Masks 
315 Pen, Pencil, and Poison 
313 The Decay of Lying 
168 Epigrams of Oscar Wilde 
2 Ballad of Reading Gaol 
786 Panthea, and Other Poems 
787 Harlot’s House, and Other Poems 
601 Recollections of Oscar Wilde 
432 The Tragic Story of Wilde's Life 


ENTERTAINMENT AND 
AMUSEMENT 


1010 Handbook for Amateur Magicians 
715 Auction Bridge for Beginners 
847 How to Play Card Games 

830 Cross-Word Puzzles for Children 
831 Cross-Word Puzzie Book 

S03 Five Hundred Riddles 

87} Curiosities of Mathematics 

1023 Book of Popular Recitations 

1.68 A Book of Children’s Games 


EVOLUTION 


47 Evolution Made Plain. 
421 History of Evolution. 
G86 Records for Evolution. Fenton 
604 Evidence for Evolution Fenton 
iv5 Embryology and Evolution. Fenton 
“i8 Darwin and Evolution. Fenton 
597 Ernst Haeckel: Evolutionist 

49 Lectures on Evolution. Haeckel 
191 Evoliticn vs. Dogma. Shipley 

13 Man. and His Ancestors. Fenton 
42 Origin of Human Race. Schwalbe 
Animals of Ancient Sens Fenton 
274 Animals of Ancient Lands. Fenton 
826 More Animals of Ancient Lands 
275 Building of the Earth Fenton 
415 The Age of Mammals. Fenton 
25 Structure of the Earth. Fenton 
202 Survival of the Fittest 

327 The Ice Age. Charles J. Finger 
481 The Stone Age. Clement Wood 
928 Religion of a Darwinist. Keith 
71 Poems of Evolution (Anthology) 


EXPLANATIONS OF 
LIFE 


iG Discovery of the Future. Wells 
$8 Truth, and Other Essays ; 
649 A Defense of Cosmetics. Beerbohni 
584 Studies in Myst Materialism 





Masen 
Fenton 





6) Compensation and Friendship 
542 Power and Behavio). Emerson 
543 Experience and Politics. Emerson 
544 The Poet and Nature. Emerson 
545 Character and Manners. Emerson 
540 Love, Heroism and Prudence 
47 Spiritual Lawsand Circles. Emerson 
548 History and Intellect. Emerson 
54) Art and Self-Reliance. Emerson 
»49 Nominalist and Realist, Gifts, and 
the Over-Soul. Emerson 

‘51 Beauty and Worship. Emerson 

2 Fate and illusions. Emerson 
Wealth and Culture Emerson 


FANTASY 


31 Pelfbas and Melisande, Maeterlinck 
itl The Country of the Blind. Wells 
237 Poems in Prose Charles Baude- 
laire 

“Ki The Pierrot of the Minute, Dowson 
The Happy Hypocrite. Beerbohm 
76 Gallant Cassian (A Puppet Play) 
1019 Bluebeard and His Eight Wives 


FRENCH FICTION 


314 Stories of French Life 

$19 Comtesse de Saint-Geran. Dumas 

1048 Gargantua: Mighty Monster. Rab 
elais 

o70 Legend of St. Julian. Flaubert 

617 Hamilear of Carthage. Fiaubert 

198 Majesty of Justice. Anatole France 

219 Human Tragedy, Anatole France 

828 Wisdom of Ages, etc. France 

178 One of Cleopatra's Nights. Gautier 

345 Clarimonde: A Supernatural Pas- 
sion 

4) Stories of Many Hues. Gourmont 

‘41 Brightly Colored Tales. Gourmont 

21 Carmen. Prosper Merimee 

i%6 The Marquise. George Sand 

953 Jean Gourdon's Great Love. Zola 

954 A Bath, and Other Stories. Zola 

230 The Quest for a Blonde Mistress 

8) The Attack on the Mill. Emile 
Zola 

4o2 Souvenirs of a Varied Life 


HONORE DE BALZAC 


1+ Atheist’s Mass, and An Accursed 

House 

Time of the Terror, and Other 

Stories 

3U8 Christ in 
Stories 

$44 Don Juan, and A Passion in the 
Desert 

1042 The Red Inn 

1043 A Study of Woman, and Comedies 
of the Counter 

1044 Another Study of Woman 

1045 The Story of a Mad Sweetheart 

1044 A Coquette vs, a Wife 

(47 The Mysterious Exiles 

1067 The Splendors and Miseries of 
Courtesan 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


ed 









14: 


‘anders, and (ther 


a 


t Love, and Other Stories 
199 Tallow Ball 
242 Mile. Fifi, and Other. Stories 
886 Piece of String, and Other Stories 
8si The Necklace, and Other Stories 
915 Mad, and Other Stories 
916 Night in Whitechapel, etc. 
417 Room No. 11, and Other Stories 
918 Man with the Blue Eyes, etc. 
#19 The Clown, and Other Stories 
920 Queer Night in Paris, ete. 
921 Mme. Tellier’s Establishment, etc. 
922 Wife's Confession, and Other 

Stories 


GREAT PHILOSOPHIES 
SIMPLIFIED 


MW How to Understand Nietzsche 
= Spencer England's Miguty In- 
tellect 

tS The Gist of Herbert Spencer 

(4 Eucken : His Life and Philosophy 

4 Trial and Death of Socrates , 

124 Theory of Reincarnation Explained 

159 A Guide to Plato. Will Durant 

210 The Stoic Philosophy. Murray 
The Buddhist Philosophy ‘of Life 

338 A Guide to Emerson's Philosophy 

47 A Guide to Stoicism. Stock ; 

“iS A Guide to Bergson. Thomas 

“0% Haeckel’s Monistic Philosophy 


613 Ancient Philosophers. Randolph 
614 Religious Philosophers. Randolph 
615 Modern Philosophers. Randolph 


772 The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer 

802 Contemporary European  Philoso- 
phers: Bergson, Croce, Russell 

818 Contemporary American Philoso- 
phers: Santayana, James. Dewey 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


93 How to Live 100 Years. 
167 Ulutarch’s Rules of Health 
48 Rejuvenation: Fountain of Youth 
tis& Teeth and Mouth Hygiene 
761 Food and Diet. Carrington 
794 “Patent Medicine" and 
Health 
Ik} Childhood Diseases. Dr. Weaver 
S70 Facts About Tuberculosis. Grulee 
875 Facts About Diabetes. Dr. Wilder 
726 Venereal Diseases. Dr. Greer 
903 Facts About Syphilis. Dr. Pusey 
74 Physiology of Sex Life. Dr. Gree 
14 What Girls Should Know. Sanger 
653 What Boys Should Know. Fielding 
654 What Young Men Should Know 
wo What Young Women Should Know 
656 What Married Men Should Know 
HiT What Married Women Should 
Know 
36 What Women Past 40 Should Know 
St4+ Confidential Chats with Hushands 
91 Manhood Facts of Life. Wood 
127 What Expectant Mothers Should 
Know 


Cornaro 


Public 


137 Home Nursing. Sister Matilde 

Sl Care of the Baby Dr. Grulee 
a The Determination of Sex. Fielding 
1070 How to Fight Nervous Troubles 


HISTORY 


126 History of Rome, Clement Wood 
MMi History of Modern Mexico 

SUS Short History of Japan 

(27 History of the Jews 

214 Speeches of Abraham Lincoln 
125 War Speeches of Woodrow Wilson 
147 Cromwell and His Times Wood 
“id Volney’s Ruins of Empires 


FRENCH HISTORY 


104 Battle of Waterloo. Hugo 

300 Terrorism in France. Dumas 
123 Tragedy of Jean Paul Marat 

141 Life of Napo!'eon Finger 

S15 Fall of Louis XVI of Francs 

6m) First French Republic 

757 Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte 
S78 Empire of Napoleon Bonapatte 
x2 French Restoration and Reaction 


HUMOR AND WIT 


56 A Dictionary of American Slan 


20 Let's Laugh Nasby 
7 Roast Pig, and Other Essays 


Lamb 
The Mikado. W. S. Gilbert 
Whistler’s Humor 
Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamb 
Humor and Wisdom of Lincoln 
Josh Billings’ Humorous Epigrams 
Josh Billings’ Comical Lexicon 
Poor Richard's Almanac 
The Humor of ‘‘bill Nye” 
srief Lurlesques and Epigrams 
Masterpieces of American Humor 
Masterpieces of American Wit 
$ The Best Fun from Pickens’ Pick 
wick Papers 
‘11 Humorous Verse 
2 Comic Poems 
2 Popular Joke Book 
Book of Humorous Anecdotes 
Notes for My Biographer. Howe 
Sinner Sermons E. W. Howe 
Preaching from the Audience 
Howe 
Best Negro Jokes 
Best Irish Jokes 
Best American Jokes 
1082 The Best Jewish Jokes 
1018 Kook of Humorous Limericks 
1033 Masterpieces of Russian Humor 
1016 Book of Nonsense Poems 
1015 Comic Dialect Poems 
1034 Masterpieces of Spanish Humor 
1035 Masterpieces of Italian Humoi 
1036 Masterpieces of German Humor 


ICONOCLASM 


33 Brann: Smasher of Shams 

7 Self-Contradictions of the Bible 
224 God: Known and Unknown. Butler 
236 61 Reasons for Doubting the Bible 
461 Iconoclastic Literary Essays 

840 Conventional Lies of Civilization 
464 Is Progress an Illusion? 

611 H. L. Mencken: Anti-Christ 

843 George Jean Nathan: Aristocrat 
1072 The Truth About William Jennings 

Bryan 


ITALIAN FICTION 


Italian Tales of Heroism 

Italian Tales of Love and Revenge 
Italian Tales of Realism and Pas- 
sion 

958 Love Tales of Italian Life 

38 Tales from the Decameron. Bdc- 

caccio 

673 Tales of Love and Life. Boccaccio 
72 Illicit Love, ete. Boccaccio 

G74 Falcon, and Other Tales. Boccaccio 


JUVENILE 


146 Snow-Bound. Whittier The Pied 
Piper. Browning 

156 Andersen's Fairy Tales. 

158 Alice in Wonderland. Carroll 

188 Munchausen’s Daring Adventures 

391 A Dog of Flanders. Ouida 

397 Irish Fairy Tales. 

398 Irish Folk Songs and Tales. 

399 Voyages of Sinbad the Sailor 

4M) All Baba: Aladdin and His Lamp 

482 Five Weeks in a Balloon. Verne 

485 A Voyage to the Moon. Verne 

497 Legends of Greek and Roman 
Heroes 

538 Merry Tales of Robin Hood 

559 Robinson Crusoe. Defoe 

“61 African Jungle Tales 

716 Mother Goose Rirymes 

807 African Negro Folk Tales 

835 Bluebeard, Cinderella, etc 

844 Voyage to Lilliput. Swift 

620 Pilgrim's Progress. Bunyan 

983 Hunting of the Snark Carroll 

1040 A Book of Bedtime Stories 


LOVE AND ROMANCE 


98 How to Love. Clement Wood 
987 The Art of Kissing. Wood 
988 The Art of Courtship. Wood 
1089 The Common Sense of Sex 
20 Dreams: Short Stories. Schreiner 
84 Love Letters of a Portuguese Nun 
S7 Love: An Essay. Montaigne 
89 Love Letters of Genius 
123 Mme. Du Barry: A King's Mistress 
175 A Hindu Book of Love 
203 The Love Rights of Women. Ellis 
285 Euphorian in Texas: An Amour 
Sonnets from the Portuguese 
Lyric Love. Robert Browning 
» Aucassin and Nicolete: Lovers 
Love Letters of Bernhardt to Sar- 
dou 
G76 Bernhardt’s Love Letters to Berton 
675 Bernhardt's Philosophy of Love 
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Little Blue Books 


List Offered at 4c per Copy 
Until November 30, 1926— 


Mid-Week Pictorial, September 16, 1926 


in This 


You Have Until Midnight 


of That Date to Get 25 or 
More Books at Bargain 


Price. 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 
UNTIL NOV. 30th AT 


EACH 





30, 1926, TAKE YOUR PICK OF THESE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS AT RECORD-SMASHING 
PRICE TO INTRODUCE THESE BOOKS TO 1,000,000 NEW READERS 


747 Duse’s Love Affair with D'Annun- 


Zio 
712 Shelley and the Women He Loved 
713 Byron and the Women He Loved 
975 Cleopatra and Her Loves 


976 Casanova and the Women He Loved 
977 Pope Alexander VI and His Loves 
780 The Blessed Damozel. Rossetti 
781 The House of Life. Rossetti 

791 Poems and Ballads. Swinburne 
792 The Triumph of Time. Swinburne 
871 Love Letters of Abelard and Heloise 
929 Maxims of Love. Stendhal 

963 A Book of French Love-Artists 
846 Love Sonnets of an Artist. Ficke 
990 Wagner's Great Love Affair 

707 Epigrams: Love, Life and Laughter 


473 Course of True Love in Ancient 
Greece. (Based on Euripides) 

474 Heart Histories of Hellenic Hero- 
ines. (Based on Sophocles) 

475 Love Life of the Ancient Lady. 
(Based on Aeschylus) 

1085 The Love-Life of George Sand. 


Ralph Oppenheim 


MASTERPIECES OF 
LITERATURE 


1 Rubaiyat of Omar 
9 Great English Poems 
420 Short Stories from the Spanish 
733 Brazilian Short Stories 
774 Famous German Poems 
775 Modern German Poetry 
803 Costa Rican Tales 
810 Mexican Poetry: An Anthology 
832 Life and Poems of Catullus 
841 Italian Lyric Poetry 
896. Augustan Poets of Rome 
164 Sonnets of Michelangelo 
881 Areopagitica. John Milton 
68 Shakespeare's Sonnets (Complete) 
256 Venus and Adonis. William Shake- 
speare 


Khayyam 


MUSIC 


859 Enjoyment of Music. 

984 Harmony Self Taught. Goldberg 

403 A History of Music. Sheehan 

410 Substance of Die Walkuere 

14) Substance of Cavalleria Rusticana 

i441 The Buffoon (I. Pagliacci) 

i55 Substance of Richard Strauss’ Sa- 
lome 

456 Substance of Carmen 

457 Substance of Lohengrin 

458 Substance of Tannhauser 

459 Substance of Das Rheingold 

494 Substance of Siegfried 

495 Substance of Rigoletto 

569 Substance of Gotterdammerung 

DOF “cechard Wagner: An Introduction 

1005 How to Enjoy the Orchestra. 
tsaac Goldberg. 


Goldberg 


OPTIMISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


76 The Prince of Peace. Bryan 

1) Meditations on Man. Blaise Pascal 
111-112 Words of Jesus. Vedder, 2 vols. 
212 Precepts of Life and Character 
278 Friendship. Thoreau 

414 Art of Happiness. Powys 

593 As a Man Thinketh. James Allen 
36 Greatest Thing in the World 

637 Common Sense Sermons. Drummond 
737 Thoughts on the Meaning of Life 
848 Poems About Jesus 

532 Essays About Jesus 

533 Essays About the Friends of Jesus 


PESSIMISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


140 Reflections of Life and Destiny 
i72 Strange Notes of Samuel! Butler 


574 The Christian System. Schopen- 
hauer. ’ 
oSt Lueretius on Life and Death - 


763 Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 


>38 Dialogues of the Dead. de Fon- 

tenelle 
~ 

PERSONALITIES 

3° Samuel! Johnson: Blustering Phil- 
osopher. Lord Macaulay 

10 Shelley: Idealistic Dreamer 

22 Tolstoy Russian Novelist. Gar- 
nett 

5i Martyrdom of Bruno. Turnbull 

69 Mary, Queen of Scots. Dumas 

718 Great Women of Antiquity. Wood 


128 Julius Caesar’s Amazing Career 

287 Whistler: Famed Brush and 
Tongue 

305 Merciless Machiavelli. Macaulay 

312 Laurence Sterne: “‘English Rabe- 
lais”’ 

323 Joan of Are: 
France 

824 Life of Abraham Lincoln 

339 Thoreau: Who Escaped the Herd 

340 Life of Jesus. Renan 

394 Boswell’s Life of Johnson 

423 The Uses of Great Men, and Plato, 
the Philosopher, Smerson 

424 Swedenborg, the Mystic. Emerson 

425 Montaigne, the Skeptic: Shakes- 
peare, the Poet. Emerson 

424 Napoleon, the Man of the World; 
Goethe, the Writer. Emerson 

429 Jonathan Swift: Dean of Satirists 

106 Voltaire: French Skeptic. Brandes 

518 Charles Dickens. British Novelist 

721 John Brown: American Martyr 

622 Thomas Paine: American Liberal 

§23 B. Franklin: Printer and States- 
man 

525 Genius of Goethe. Brandes 

926 Caesar Soldier-Statesman, 
des. 

730 Camoens: Portuguese Soldier-Poet 

-66 Ernst Haeckel: Youth. Fenton 

567 Darwin as a Naturalist. Fenton 

598 Haeckel: Philosopher-Naturalist 

4M Theo. Roosevelt and the Big Stick 

610 Martin Luther and Protestantism 


Martyr Maid of 


Bran 


612 Disraeli: Novelist- 
Premier 
22 Xenophon's 
tes 
66-667 Sarah Bernhardt’s Conquest of 
Life and Stage (2 vols.) 
678 E. Haldeman-Julius Woolworth 
of Literature. Gunn 
680 Pasteur Chemist of Human [lls 
704 Diderot: French Savant 
705 Charles Lamb snd His Friends 
714 Emerson: America’s Philosopher 
752 Walter Scott: Historic Romanticist 
765 Francis of Assisi and His Order 
769 Life of Thomas Jefferson 
809 E. Haldeman-Julius: An 
Portrait by His Wife. 
814 Carl Sandburg: Chicago Poet 
839 Anatole France: Laughing Cynic 
854 Loyola: Spanish Soldier-Priest 
448 Three Eminent Frenchmen: 
taigne, Pascal, Voltaire. Powys 
449 Three Gallant Frenchmen: Rous- 
seau, Balzac, Hugo Powys 
450 Guy de Maupassant, Anatole 
France and William Blake. Powys 
451 Remy de Gourmont and Lord Byron 
452 Two British Story-Tellers Emily 
Bronte and Henry James, Powys 
453 Joseph Conrad, Destiny-Driven ; 
Oscar Wilde, Scoffer at Life 
434 Georg Brandes: Danish Genius 
702 A Book of Intellectual Rowdies 
235 Five Significant Figures. Chester- 


England's 


Memorabilia of Socna- 


Intimate 


Mon- 


ton 
528 William Shakespeare: World's 
Greatest Genius. Georg Brandes 
436 Henrik Ibsen: Great Playwright. 
Moritzen : 


PSYCHOLOGY— 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


191 Psychology for Beginners 

217 Psycho-Analysis: Personality Puzzle 

1052 The Nature of Our Instincts and 
Emotions 

782 Psycho-Analysis: Mind and Body 

784 Tests Used in Psycho-Analysis 

417 The Nature of Dreams 

224 Death and Its Problems 

693 Experiments in Animal 

720 Intelligence of Invertebrate 
mals 

721 Intelligence of Vertebrate Animals 

92 Hypnotism Made Plain 

727 Psychology of the Affections 

651 How to Psycho-Analyze Yourself 

985 A Psycho-Analysis of America 

978 Vital Psychology of Jung 

861 Behaviorism: Newest Psychology 

996 Dual and Multiple Personality 

1063 The Psychology of Laughter 

1069 The Conquest of Fear 

1071 A Psycho-Analysis of 


Psychology 
Ani- 


Jesus 


RATION ALISM 


88 Vindication of Thomas Paine 

174 Ten Dialogues on Religion and 
Philosophy 

185 The Gods. Ingersoll. 

200 The Ignorant Philosopher. Voltaire 

460 Miscellaneous Rationalistic Essays 

935 Necessity of Atheism. Shelley 

936 Logical Essay on Christianity 

937 Refutation of Deism., Shelley 


Joseph McCabe 


122 Debate on Spiritualism vs. 
Doyle 

1007 The Revolt Against Religion 

1008 The Origin of Religion 

1030 The World’s Great Religions 

1059 The Myth of Immortality 

1060 The Futility of Belief in tod 

146 The Forgery of the Old Testament 

1078 Life and Morais in Greece and 
Rome 


Conan 


RUSSIAN FICTION 


948 Famous Russian Stories 

24 The Kiss, etc. Chekhov 
239 26 Men and a Girl. Gorki 
385 Chelkash. Maxim Gorki. 
S89 My Fellow-Traveler. Gorki 
5 Short Stories of Russian Life 

949 The Cloak. Nikolay V. Gogol 

947 Queen of Spades; The Postmaster 

Pushkin 
951 An Amateur Peasant Girl. 


@ 


Pushkin 


SELF-EDUCATION 


868 General Hints on Self Improvement 

Liberal Education. Huxley. 

897 Enjoyment of Reading. Goidberg 

75 On the Choice of Books. Carlyle 

86 On Reading. Georg Brandes 

435 Outline of 100 Best Books 

463 Art of Reading. E, Haldeman-Julius 

307 Essay on Conversation. DeQuincey 

564 Art of Controversy. Schopenhauer 

1003 How to Think Logically. Markun. 

19097 Memory: What It Is and How to 

Use It 

109-110 Facts You Should Know About 
the Classics. 2 vols. 

703 Physiology Self Taught 

725 Zoology Self Taught 

710 Botany for Beginners. Wood 

895 Astronomy for Beginners 

679 Chemistry for Beginners 

994 Physics Self Taught 

856-857 Arithmetic Self Taught. 2 vols. 

1009 Typewriting Self Taught. 

995 How to Play the Piano. 

465 Esperanto for Beginners 

909 Latin Self Taught 

862 German Self Taught 


~ 


Shipley 


Practical Handbooks 


Mythology 
Allusions 


409 Leictionary of Classical 
905 Dictionary of Biblical 
466 History of Scalpture Sheehan 
ii Hints on Etiquette. Floyd 
f28 Handbook of Legal Forms 
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THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


This series of Little 
is world-famous 


Rooks 
hundreds of 
that 
elsewhere— 


Blue 
These 
different titles offer a variety 
cannot be duplicated 


for the amazing price of 4c¢ per 
book. These bceoks are _ pocket- 
size, bound in stiff paper covers, 
carefully edited for accuracy and 
authenticity. They average 15,000 
words in length Every book is 
clearly printed for easy reading. 
Understand that the majority of 
these books are exclusove, having 


been written especially for this se- 
ries. These books are not conden- 
sations or abbreviations every 
book itself. Use the 
order blank TODAY 

have only until midnight of 
30th to get these books at 4c. 
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687 U. S,. Constitution 

749 Camping, Woodcraft and Wilderaft 

750 Helpful Hints for Hikers 

815 Book of Familiar Quotations 

$16 Popular Shakespearian Quotations 

835 Handbook of Useful Tables 

872 Manual of Parliamentary Law 

853 How to Know the Song Birds 

877 French Cooking for Amateurs 

997 Simple Recipes for Home Cooking 

998 How to Make Money in Wall Street 

1031 How to Own Your Home 

1004 How to Save Money. Frederick 

685 Hints on Interior Decoration 

1032 Home Vegetable Gardening. R. A. 
Power 

484 Hints on Raising Farm Crops 

486 Hints on Soils and Fertilizers 

805 Beekeeping for Profit 

1073 How to Paint and Finish 
work 


complete in 
below 





Wood- 


English Language 


25 Rhyming Dictionary 

‘i4 Hints on Writing Poetry 

78 Hints on Public Speaking 

82 Common Faults in Writing English 
681 Spelling Self Taught 

682 Grammar Self Taught 

683 Punctuation Self Taught 

822 Rhetoric Self Taught 

823 English Composition Self Taught 
821 How to Improve Your Vocabulary 
S55 How to Write Letters 

894 Hints on How to Advertise. Cheyney 
986 How to Talk and Debate. Wood 
639 4,000 Most Essential English Words 
734 Book of Useful Phrases 
192 A Book of Synonyms 
326 Hints on Writing Short 
496 Hints on Writing One-Act 
342 Hints on News Reporting 

437 Hints on Scenario Writing 

764 Hints on Writing. Book Reviews 
708 Science of Language 

6% How to Pronounce Proper Names 
697 4000 Words Often Mispronounced 
902 Dictionary of Foreign Phrases 
1002 Dictionary of Sea Terms 


Stories 
Plays 


SKEPTICISM 


Voltaire 
Shaw 


3 Little Essays. 
26 On Going to Church. 
62 Religion. Schopenhauer 
160 Wit and Wisdom of Voltaire 
571 Kant’s Critical Philosophy 
706 Should -the Bible Be in the Schools? 
535 Critical Estimate of the 4th Gospel 
52 Oration on Voltaire. Hugo 
1020 Why I Am an Infidel. Burbank 


SOCIETY AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


83 Origin and Development of Marriage 
172 Evolution of Sex. Wood 


Women, 


and Other Essays 


Subjection of Women. Mill 


Genetics 
Eugenics 
Introduct 


The Social 
Sociology 
Sociology 
History of Social ideals 


for Jeginners 
Made Plain 
ion to Heredity 


Contract tousseau 


for Beginners. Wood 
of Lester Ward 
Mahan 


The Philosophy of German Idealists 
Max Stirner and the Individual 


Socialisn 


7 The Republic: 


Certain ¢ 
The Pri: 
fore M 


Problems of Overpopulation 


Outline o 


Essays in Ethics 
Crime of Poverty. 


K K K: 


7 20 Years 


A-1000 Rep 


1 for Millionaires. Shaw 
An Ideal State. Plato 
tondescension in Foreigners 
ice: Political Intrigue Be 
ussolini 

Gambs 
f Economics. Gambs 
Schopenhauer 
George 

Kreed of the Klansman 
Among African Negroes 
and Dem. Platforms (1924) 


THE SUPERNATURAL 
AND HORROR 


House ar 


The Dream Woman: Yellow 


id the Brain 
Tiger 


5 Great Ghost Stories 





Empire o 


Miraculous Revenge. 


Shaw 


f the Ants, etc. H. G. Wells 


Tales Strange and Supernatural 
Out of the Earth. etc. 


Machen 


French Tales of Passion and Cruelt) 


Torquemada: 


Torturer of Spanish 


Inquisition 
729 Tales of Terror and Wonder 


The Lifted Veil. 


Confessic 


George Eliot 


ms of an Opium-Eater 


Thomas DeQuincey 


WISDOM OF THE AGES 


59 


154 


6438 
71 


Epigrams of Wit and Wickedness 
Epigrams of Henrik Ibsen 


Golden Sayings. 


Mareus Aurelius 


What Men Have Said About Women 
What Women Have Said About Men 


Gems fre 
Worldly 


Rugged Epigrams. 
7 Whimsicalities, Witticisms, Sevigne 
i} Wit of Heine. 
Brief Bits of Insight. 


Pungent 
Wisdom 
Wit and 


Pert Paragraphs on Life. 
Encheiridion or Manual. 


Wit and 


Terse Tr 
Mora! Discourses o 
7°6 Morals of Human Conduct. 
751 Wit and Wisdom of Walter 


} Dialogues of Plato 
i Brilliant 
5 Military 


Thoughts. George Sand 
Maxims. Napoleon 

ym Emerson 
Epigrams. Shaw 
Thoreau 


George 

Huxley 
Precepts. Moore 

of Thackeray 

Wisdom of Dickens 
Gourmont 
Epictetus 
Wisdom of Disraeli 

uths About Life. Bacon 
Epictetus 
Seneca 
Scott 


890 Epigrams of Nietzsche 
Lucretius: *‘The Nature of Things 


891 


Proverbs of Many Lands 


979 


Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Yugoslav 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Sanskrit 

Proverbs 
Proverbs 
Proverbs 


of England 

of France 

of Japan 

of China 

of Italy 

of Russia 

of Ireland 

of Spain 

of Arabia 

of Scotland 
Proverbs 

of Hindustan 

of India 

of Germany 
Proverbs 

of Jungle Negroes 
of Turkey 

of Modern Greece 


WONDERS OF SCIENCE 


10) Wonders of Radium. 


Shipley 


1050 X-Ray, Violet Ray and Other Rays 


493 
409 
408 
238 


Novel Di 


Great Men of Science. 


Theory o 


scoveries of Science 


Carrington 
i Relativity Explained 


Refiections on Modern Science 
The Principles of Electricity 


The Env 


ironment of Life 


Origin and Nature of Life 


The Fitness of Life. 
+ The Nat 


Fenton 
ure of Science 


776 The Foundations of Science 

722 Electricity and Life 

ol Electric Energy What It lLoes 
557 Is the Moon a Dead World”? 

603 ABC of Electron Theory of Matte: 


O07 Solving the Mystery of the Comets 
iOS Evolution of the Atomic Theor) 
609 Are the Planets Inhabited” 
808 Man's Debt to the Sun 
837 Greek Physics and Modern 
728 Life Among tht Bees 

76 Life Among the Butterflies 
818 Life Among the Dragonflies 


Science 


833 Life Among the Ants 
885 Life Among the Spiders 
S60 Our Insect Enemies 


227 An Introduction to Zoology 
827 Life Among the Apes and Monkeys 
Dwellers of the Ponds 


873 
874 The Lower Invertebrate Animals 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
POETRY 


281 Lays of Ancient Rome Macaulay 
282 Ancient Mariner. Coleridge 

283 Courtship of Miles. Standish 

i? Enoch Arden Tennyson 

799 Deserted Village. Goldsmith 
Ballads and Story-Poems 

306 Shropshire Lad Housman 

317 L’Allegro and Others Milton 

284 Poems of Robert Burns 

346 Rollicking Old English Ballad 
305 Lyric Odes of Love. Horace 

306 Odes of Roman Life. Horace 

458 Great Yiddish Poetry 

‘Ol Poems of Carew, Suckling, Lovelace 
616 Lady of the Lake. Scott 

18 Nature Poems of Wordsworth 

701 Unconventional Poems of Herrick 
724 Short Poems of Friedrich Holderlin 
744 Best Poems of Shelley 

785 Ballads of Sir Walter Scott 

788 Perkin Warbeck. Lord Douglas 
78 City of the Soul Lord Douglas. 
790 Roguish Poems of Villon 

793 Ballad of a Nun, and Others 


HOW TO ORDER 


Purchasers must pay packing and 


carriage charges Figure your orde! 
as follows: Pay 4c per book (mini 
mum order 25 books), and add one 


cent for each book ordered, to pay all 
This 
hook, 


packing and carriage charges. 


means a net payment of Se pet 


which brings your order prepaid to you, 


If you order 25 books, remit $1 for 


the books and 2c additional for car- 


riage charges, etc if you order 100 


books, remit $5, and so on, There is 


absolutely no other expense of any 


kind All orders must be accompanied 
rate of 


by a full remittance at the 


book and te additional per 


will he 


fe oper 


book for charges. No orders 


sent C. O, b>. during this sale 
circumstances 


hook 


Do not, under any 


fail to add a penny for each 


you order, addition to the special 


fe per book to be paid during this 
sale Never was there a_ sale like 
this one; it will be impossible to 


maintain this price so much as a 


single day after Nov. Soth Put in 


your Winter's supply of reading NOW, 


for this offer will be withdrawn 


promptly at midnight of Nov. 30, 1926. 


Send money order, check or cash 


with all orders. 
customers 


Canadian and foreign 


must remit at the rate of te per book, 


prepaid, 


riage charges. 
during this sale.) 


' 

' 
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I enclose $...... a ee : 
(Minimum order is 25 books—$1.25 prepaid. 


ORDER BY 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK BEFORE MIDNIGHT 
NOVEMBER 30, 1926 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO., Dept. A-504, Girard, Kansas 
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No orders sent collect or CC. O. D, 
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DEDICATING 
THE TRANS- 
ATLANTIC 
FLIER: MAYOR 
WALKER, 
of New York 
Breaks a Bottle of 
Mineral Water 
Across the Centre 
~“Prop” of the 
Sikorsky Plane, in 
Which Captain 
Rene Fonck and 
Lieutenant P. 
Snody Will At- 
tempt a Flight 
From New York to 
Paris, After Which 
Two Cities Mayor 
Walker Named the 
Machine. 
(Times Wide World 


otos.) 
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CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S GREAT SUCCESS 





NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE. wits: “Wea «Sat. 2:20 | “aiegfeid, Mer Dire. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 
AMERICA'S MUSICAL COMEDY SWEETHEART, 


MARILYN MILLER i» SUNNY “i=<n" 


Comedy 


Music by Jerome Kern. Book by Otto Harbach and Oscar Hammerstein 2d. 

















CASINO ine Wea Sat 


RUSSELL JANNEY’S MUSICAL TRIUMPH 


" VAGABOND KING 


Based on McCarthy's “If I Were King.” 
MOST THRILLING OPERETTA EVER PRODUCED IN AMERICA. 
Music by RUDOLF FRIML. 








THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


fy °o ° ° ol 
« Garrick Gaiueties 
GARRICK THEA. $7 Set ue Gan 3:3t 


At Mrs. Beam’s 


A Comedy by C. K. MUNRO 
UTIL WHIEA. West 52nd Street. 
GUILD THEA. \StiNees THURS. 








Evenings 8:40 
AND SAT., 2:40. 























DAVID BELASCO presents 


LENORE ULRIC 
LULU BELLE 


IN A NEW PLAY 
by EDWARD SHELDON & SHARLES MACARTHUR 


BELASCO 


Tie eBaA TRE 
WEST 44h ST. 
EVES. 8:30. 
MATS. THURS. & 








SAT. 2:30. 


Supported by Henry Hull and a company of unique distinction 





RICHARD HERNDON Presents 
. P. McEVOY'S 


“AMERICANA” 


“Music best on Broadway.’’—American. 


eT va 48th Street, East of B’way. Eves. 8:30 
BELMONT THEA 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:30 




















PLYMOUTH THEATRE, 45th St., W. of Broadway. Eves. 8:30. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 


WINTHROP AMES’ GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERA CO. 


IOLANTHE 





FEATURE MOTION PICTURES 




















ASTOR THEATRE, B’WAY at 45 ST. SUNDAY MATINEES 
TWICE DAILY, 2:30-8:30. ‘ 


THE BIG PARADE 


A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PRODUCTION. 








GEORGE WHITE'S APOLLO THEATRE }¥% 


42 St. 


EVES., 8:15 SHARP. POP. MATS. WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY. 


GEORGE WHITE'S SCANDALS 


WORLD'S GREATEST SHOW—WORLD'S GREATEST CAST. 























GLOBE THEATRE B'WAY & 46TH ST. POP. 


MATS. WED. & SAT. 
A MUSICAL COMEDY REVUE ‘ 


ZIEGFELD REVUE 





GLORIFYING THE AMERICAN GIRL. 








EFRIGERAT 


IA a T © $677 N ‘GODS” 


One of the PUBLIX Theatres 
Is That Picture 









IS THERE A PICTURE STRONG 
ENOUGH TO FOLLOW V ARIE I y 
ee ED 


B'WAY at 42D ST. 





EFRIGERATED Starting Sat., Sept. 18th 


XAT V OL RAYMOND GRIFFITH 


One of the 


PUBLIX Theatres You'd Be Surprised ” 


BROADWAY at 49TH ST. A Paramount Picture 

















HUDSON THEATRE  xc2t, sth Street, Evenings at $:20. 


Matinees Wednesday & Saturday, 2:30. 


GEORGE M. COHAN Presents 


* HOME TOWNERS 














Warner Bros. and the Vitaphone Corp. presenac 


with Mischa Elman, Giovanni Martinelli, Marion Talley, 
Anna Case, The Metropclitan Chorus, N. Y. Philhar- 


monic Orchestra of 107—led by Henry Hadley, and 


John Barrymore in Don Juan 


Every Seat a Good Seat. Prices: Nights and Sat. Mats. $1.10 to $2.20 1,0 : . 3 
t > 4 s* 2 a = - Mats. $1. $2. oge $3.30; Mats. 
incl. Sun., 50c to $1.65. Mats. 2:15—Eves. 8:15. Seats 4 weeks in advance. 


REFRIGERATED WARNER THEATRE Bway aad 52d St. 
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A POPULAR YOUNG HEROINE OF THE SCREEN: MARY PHILBIN, 


Philbin Has 


Miss 


Mine.” 


Is 


Seen in Universal’s 


Soon Be 


Who Will 


Production, “Love Me and the World 


New York. 


Made Her First Visit to 


Recently 


(Times Wide World Studios.) 
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SHEEP’S HEADS AND YELLOW TAILS 


Estate at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. 


7 Painted in Brilliant Colors Over the Doorway of Otto H. Kahn’s Stair Well on His 
/ 
/ (Tebbs & Knell, Inc.) 


By Creighton Peet 


LIVELY ocean-full of brilliantly colored fish 

were recently painted on the walls of a stair 

well leading to the swimming pool in Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn’s home at Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. To be 
exact, Mr. Kahn’s delightful little swimming mates 
are painted on glass, and herein lies the reason for 
their existence. Some months ago the walls of this 
stair well were plain white plaster. But they had 
been badly stained and corroded by the steamy vapor 
coming from the pool, and in some households such 
things are not allowed to happen. 

Consequently, Delano & Aldrich, architects, were 
asked to remedy the situation, and Austin Purves, a 
young artist of this city, was-ealled upon for a suit- 
able design. After a few mornings at the Aquarium 
and some technical hints from Dr. Wiiliam Beebe, 
Mr. Purves conceived the idea of decorating the walls 
of the stair well with.a submarine seascape. As you 
descend the stairs the water becomes bluer and_ the 
types of fish change. 


You are, in fact, going to the bottom of the ocean, 


and by the time you reach the door leading to the 
swimming pool you are on the floor of the sea. And 
since the fish are painted on the reverse side of the 
glass panels they are unaffected by the steamy at- 


/ 


V7 


mosphere, and when moisture does collect it can 
easily be wiped away. 

A far cry from the “masterpieces” of the elegant 
’80s, depicting the platters of deceased fish, which 
used to embellish the walls of so many dining rooms! 

Mr. Purves’s fish are not only excellent bits of 
painting, they are whimsical, amusing little person- 
alities. They pursue each: other with sly solemnity; 
they weave themselves in and out of stalks of sea- 
weed and take sudden and unaccountable interest in 
certain localities, which they as suddenly forget. 
They have grace and vitality. 

Among the fish painted on Mr. Kahn’s stair well 
are conger eels, four-eyes and gold and black butter- 
fly fish. One of these silver conger eels, by the way, 
is having his teeth cleaned by a little four-eyes! 
This useful little fish, it seems, spends his time clean- 
ing out the mouths of larger fish, who wait patiently 
while the operation is in progress. The four-eyes and 
his patient are in the panel next to the jellyfish. In 
the lower corner of this picture a troup of black crab 
eaters are diving down to a lower landing. The 
striped fish over the dorway are sheep’s heads and 
yellow tails. They are scooting up to higher waters, 
having been chased up by a large bluefish many 
steps below. Because of the extreme difficulty in 
making photographs in this narrow stairway and the 























DENIZENS OF THE DEEP: PAINTED ON THE 
WALLS 
of the Stair Well at Otto H. Kahn’s Long Island 
Home. 
(Tebbs & Knell, Inc.) 


fact that many of the sequences follow on to three 
or four walls, it is impossible to show all of the ac- 
tion. The idea, however, is that fish, like animals, 
or-men for that matter, resent the intrusion of a for- 
eign tribe. Certain fish are native to certain levels. 
When they venture above or below their proper 
stratum the local fish run them out of town. This 
is perhaps just as well for the fish themselves, for 
they might easily swim to a level where: the pressure 
would prove fatal. 

All but one of Mr. Purves’s sea animals, including 
the lobster clinging to a mass of coral, are life-sized. 
The seahorse over the door alone is many times the 
proper size, but he is not swimming. He is part of 
a piscatorial escutcheon and is standing rigidly on 
his tail. 

Some other fish are pompanos, striped grunts and 
silver moonfish. There is also a penguin near the 
surface. 

The panels were painted in Mr. Purves’s studio 
on Twenty-eighth Street and assembled in wooden 
frames in the Long Island house. 
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SWIMMERS DO NEXT? MISS 


AT HOME IN VIRGINIA: LORD AND LADY ASTOR 
and Family at Mirador, Greenwood, Albemarle County, 
Va., the Old Estate of the Langhornes. Lady Astor Was 
Nancy Langhorne. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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GRACE GILBERT, 
16 Years Old, of Peoria, Ill., Who 
Swam Two Miles Across the 
Illinois River With Her Hands 
Shackled, Now Plans to Repeat 
the Stunt With Both Hands and 


Feet Tied. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DUST AS FUEL: RUNNING A 
FORD ENGINE 

With Floor Sweepings From a Grain Elevator Is Dem- 

onstrated by W. A. Noel, Research Engineer in the 

United States Department of Agriculture. The Dust 

Fuel Is Fed by Hand Through a Tube to the Intake 

Valve Port. (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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WITH THE NEW 
BOOKS 
































ELLEN GLASGOW. 
THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS 
iy Ellen Glasgow New York 
Doubleday. Page & Co 


HE wedding of May and De- 

cember has always had in it 

the potentialities of tragedy, 
and the disillusionment and unhap- 
piness that follow such a mating 
have seldom been more poignantly 
described than by Ellen Glasgow 
in her latest work, “The Romantic 
Comedians,” 

The story is laid in a Southern 
town and revolves about the emo- 
tional experiences of Judge Hon- 
eywell, a man of standing and in- 
fluence in the community. His 
married life of thirty-five years 
had been exemplary, and after the 
death of his wife, Cordelia, he 
made weekly pilgrimages to her 
grave and covered it with flowers. 
He had admired and respected her, 
but the real love of his young man- 
hood had been given to Amanda, 
the beauty of Queensborough. 
Their engagement had been brok- 
en off and he had married Cor- 
delia. Amanda had never married 
and was still a charming and 
gracious woman, and now that 
Cordelia was dead the community 
expected the Judge to lead Aman- 
da to the altar. Sentiment and 
convention dictated this step, and 
Amanda herself expected it. But 
the Judge, despite his 65 years, 
has not learned to grow old grace- 
fully. His fancy has been caught 
by the charms of Annabel Up- 
church, a young girl of 23, and 
despite the manifest folly of such 
a union the two are wedded. 

It is not long before the inev- 
itable happens. Annabel has mar- 
ried him purely from selfish con- 
siderations. His wealth and prom- 
inence in the community had been, 
the lure. She is shallow and ca- 
pricious and her indifference to- 
ward her elderly husband deepens 
into a physical repugnance that 
she takes little pains to hide. 
There is an element of pathos in 
the pitiful attempts of the Judge 
to subordinate his wishes to hers, 
to give her everything her heart 
desires, to clothe his real decrepi- 
tude by pretenses of vigor and 
stalwart manhood. All of these 
sacrifices are unavailing. Annabel 
wants youth, and when this is of- 
fered to her in the person of a 
romantic lover she succumbs to 
temptation, throws propriety and 
honor to the winds and runs away 
from her husband. For a time the 
Judge is heartbroken, but while re- 
covering from the long illness that 
follows .Annabel’s desertion the 
trim ankles of the pretty nurse 
attract his attention and we are 
left with the inference that he is 
ready to repeat his disastrous ex- 
perience. 











































AT FRANKLIN’S STAT- 
UEIN PHILADELPHIA: 
POSTAL CLERKS 
in Convention Pay 
Tribute to the 
Founder of the 
Postal System. 
C. P. Francis- 
cus, President 
of the Associ- 
ation, Places 
a Wreath on 


the Statue. 

(Times Wide 
World 
Photos.) 


V 


LIKE 
THE OLD 
SONG: 
“A Brecyr- 
CLE 
BUILT FOR 
TWO” 

Is Ridden by 
the Rev. Chief 
White Horse 
Eagle, 104-Year- 
Old Osage Indian, 
and Miss Lucille Pin- 
son, Winner of Eight 
Los Angeles Beauty Con- 

tests. >> 
(Times Wide World Photos. ) 






























































FASHIONS OF 1876: THE OFFICIAL PARTY 
Which Rode on an Old Train Out of Los Angeles to Celebrate the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Angelic City’s Railroad Communication 
With the Rest of the Continent. Left to Right: S. P. McClay, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. C. McClay and Harvey Carroll, All of Los Angeles. 


MAN OF THE 
WEEK 






































(Times Wide World Photos.) 


ALFONSO XIII, 
King of Spain. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


F it is true of Great Britain 
| that “the King reigns but does 

not govern,” it has been much 
more true of Spain, where, under 
the dictatorship of Primo de 
Rivera, the King has long been 
more or less a negligible figure. 
This has been due to political con- 
siderations rather than to any lack 
of personal ability in Alfonso. At 
the time of his ascension of the 
throne his real qualities were 
largely unsuspected. But in the 
years that have since elapsed he 
has steadily gained in the respect 
of his subjects and on more than 
one occasion has displayed a grasp 
of affairs and a readiness in action 
that have been as disconcerting to 
his detractors as they have been 
gratifying to his friends. 

An opportunity for the display 
of these qualities occurred recent- 
ly when a revolt broke out in cer- 
tain military units in Spain. There 
has long been dissatisfaction with 
the policies of the Dictator, and 
this came to a head in the seizure 
of certain strongholds by disaf- 
fected members of the artillery 
branch of the army. 

Strong measures were taken at 
once, martial law was proclaimed, 
and the revolt was prevented from 
becoming a revolution. But while 
its suppression was nominally due 
to the drastic action of de Rivera, 
the comparative lack of casualties 
was attributable to the personal in- 
fluence and magnetic personality 
of the King. 

Alfonso was at San Sebastian 
when the news of the émeute was 
brought to him. Instantly he took 
his car and drove in a wild night 
flight to the capital. There he 
found the Artillery Corps with 
loaded guns at docks and in the 
harbor trained on the Ministry of 
the Interior. The King is said to 
have plunged at once into the 
heart of the matter. He went 
among the mutineers, talked and 
argued with their officers. He up- 
braided them for their rash action 
at a time when Spain was dealing 
with important international mat- 
ters. He assured them also that 
they would be sure to fail in the 
end and promised that clemency 
would be shown if they would give 
up their design. The corps is 
strongly monarchist in tendency 
and the personal influence of the 
King is great with its leaders. 
Chiefly to Alfonso’s intervention 
can be attributed the sudden change 
of front that resulted in the sub- 
mission of the corps to the con- 
stituted authorities. Few revolts 
have been subdued so quickly and 
with so little bloodshed. 
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PAGEANTRY AT SANTA 

BARBARA: THE LANDING 
OF CABRILLO, 

Discoverer of California, 
as Portrayed in the 
Fiesta Celebrating the 
Rebuilding of the City 
Along Spanish Lints. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 
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AMONG THE WATERMELONS: JAMES EUGENE SHOUSE, 
Son of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Shouse of Macon, Feels Like a Real 
Georgia Baby in His Toothsome Environment. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 


















LANDSKIFF: 
DR. 
MANFRED 
CURRY 
of New York 
Demonstrates 
His New 
Invention, an 
Automobile 
Which Uses 
No Other 
Power Than 
the Motion of 
Rowing and 
Which Can 
Attain a Speed 
of Thirty-five 
Miles an 
Hour. 

In the Car Is 
Miss Kathleen 


Martyn. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 





























A PIONEER OF THE OREGON TRAIL: 
STATUE TO EZRA MEEKER, 
Who Is Still Alive. The Statue Will Be 
Placed on the Exact Location of His Original 
Homestead. At the Age of 92 Mr. Meeker Ran 
for State Senator. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





































































: LURED BY A SIREN: BUT THE MERMAID 
in This Photograph Is Frank Keenan’s Own Wife. The Actor and 
His Bride Are Spending Their Honeymoon on the Shores of Luke 
Michigan. 
(Times Wide World . Photos.) 

















: PRODUCTION 
Is Said to Be the Result of an Experiment by a Dairyman 
at Athens, Ga., Who Plays a Phonograph for the Benefit 
of His Cows. 
<-« ‘Times Wide World Photos.) 
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EXQUISITE DAMASK 
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DESIGNS COME AS A LOAN FROM OVERSEAS 
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FROM LINEN 
SPUN BY 
QUEEN 
VICTORIA: 
ALL THAT 
SOUVENIR 
HUNTERS 
HAVE LEFT 


of a Table 
Napkin Which 
Bears the 
Royal 
Insignia, 
“yy ht..”-4n the 
Corners. 








CREST 


0 
\ 
WOVEN OF HANDSPUN LINEN: A MITRE, PART OF THE 


of the Earl of Berkeley, Appears on This Napkin, Which Was 7 
Made About 1840, Before the Days of the Jacquard Loom. 


By Ethele Walton Everett 

IDELY as Queen Victoria is known—and in 

\ y " many phases—as “Little Vic,” young and fond 
of society, or as the stately Queen, dealing 

with dignified Ministers, busy with affairs of State— 
the thought of Queen Victoria patching and darning a 
tablecloth presents an entirely new idea to most people. 
Photographed for the first time by special 
cabled permission, the unique collection of 














quard loom, when drawboys were used to control the 
weft threads of the looms. A loom of this kind is 
shown at the Sesquicentennial in Philadelphia this 
year. 

Collectors and designers may trace in these old 
linens, the majority of which range from 1760 to 1850, 
the designs of today, with their scrolls, floral borders 








REAL IRISH LINEN: A MAGNIFICENT BIT OF HAND WEAVING, 
» This Napkin Shows the Crown and Overlapping Hearts of a Design Made for 
the Use of the Friendly Brothers Club of Dublin, About 1850. 


and other features. They originated, it is said, with 
the antique tapestries, which showed the horn of 
plenty and fruit, flowers and scrolls galore. 

Not women but men and boys carried on this hand- 
loomed linen industry. 

Specially designed damask linen was woven by 
hand for many of the old aristocratic families. Later 
the important clubs took up the idea; also 
the crack regiments. The work began in Ireland 








royal and near-royal damask, of which the 
Victorian cloth is a part, has just been brought 
into. this’ country, and, never shown before, 
will be on exhibition in New York City some 
time this Winter. 

Bearing. further witness to Victoria’s in- 
dustry is all that is left of a napkin woven 
from linen handspun by the Queen. In beau- 
tiful Spencerian letters, “V”’ and “R” are 
entwined in the corners and little shamrocks 
dot the field. The picture shows where those 
seeking tokens of the Queen have cut out 
portions for keepsakes. 

Taken down from its frame in a museum, 
and lent through‘ official British cooperation, 
is the George III napkin, the centre of which 
shows the royal arms and crown, with St. 
George and the dragon beneath. Cannon, flags, 
the British lion, twining laurel and the Roman 
fasces are among the many motifs in the de- 
sign of this elaborate piece, which is bleached 
pure white and has: become like the softest 
satin from long use. The tack marks show 
plainly where the napkin was removed from 
its:frame in the museum, to be sent over here. 

The linens’ in the collection, a mere half 
dozen of which are valued at $10,000, include a 
striking. cloth made for King Edward, a fringed 
tea napkin woven for Queen Alexandra, old 
pieces dating back to 1760, the time of George 
Ili, and others belonging to the reigns of 
George IV and William IV. 

All the pieces are what is called royal 
damask, Scottish and Irish hand-loomed. The 
finest quality of this linen has 410 threads to 
the square inch. Many specimens in the col- 
lection were made before the time of the Jac- 
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about 1717 for the “supply of royal house- 
holds,” as it is recorded, and for the “titled 
nobility and aristocracy” of Europe. Only the 
purest and finest quality of flax, hand-pre- 
pared and handspun, went to the hand looms- 
men for weaving. 

George IV, Queen Victoria, Edward VII, 
Queen Alexandra, George V, all have had their 
specially designed damask, just as George III 
had before them, and as dukes, earls, mar- 
quises and others likewise have had. 

Among the important clubs and corpora- 
tions which took up the idea were the Parthe- 
non, the Middle Temple, the Mercers Com- 
pany and the Marylebone. 

The three overlapping hearts bound to- 
gether, and the motto, “Quis Separabit” 
(“Who Shall Separate?”), of the piece of 
linen woven for the Friendly Brothers Club, 
Dublin, calls attention to the fact that this 
club was forméé to bring together in a social 
way the Irish gentry of the period and to put 
a stop to dueling. 

Among the crack regiments for whom spe- 
cially designed damask was made were the Life 
Guards, York and Lancaster Regiment, Sev- 
enteenth Lancers, Queen’s Bays, Eighth Royal 
Irish Hussars, Leinster Regiment, Royal Innis- 
killing Fusiliers, Inniskilling Dragoons, Royal . 
Scots, Grenadier Guards, Cameron Highland- 
ers, Gordon Highlanders, Yorkshire Regiment 
and the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders:- 

Many will undoubtedly avail themselves of 
the privilege of seeing these exquisite designs 
when they are placed on exhibition. They 
bring with them an old-world fragrance and 























ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON: THE 
ROYAL ARMS AND CROWN, 
a Detail from the Centre of the Napkin of King 
George III, Lent for Exhibition in New York. 


beauty which will be of universal appeal. 
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GLINTS OF STAR-DUST FROM THE MOVIE CONSTELLATIONS 























FLORENCE VIDOR 
} in “Love’s Magic,” a Forth- 
coming Paramount Produc- 
tion. 





would succeed to the réle intended for Rudolph 

Valentino in a picture play based on the life of 
Benvenuto Cellini have been laid to rest by Joseph 
M. Schenck of United Artists, who announces that 
Barrymore’s first picture for that organization will 
be “The Vagabond Lover,” otherwise Francois Villon, 
the poet-thief. This was the original program for 
Barrymore as a United Artists attraction, and it will 
be adhered to. p ‘ 


W. C. Fields’s next vehicle, ‘“So’s Your Old Man,” 
has been completed. It was made at Paramount’s 
Astoria (L. I.) studio, with Alice Joyce and Charles 
Rogers in leading parts. 

. 


R costa. to the effect that John Barrymore 


* = 

“Not Herbert” has been selected as the next photo- 
play in which Ben Lyon will have the main rédle. 
When that is completed he will start work on “The 
Butter and Egg Man,” adapted from George S. Kauf- 


man’s stage hit. 
* a * 


A distinguished visitor to New York is Red Grange, 
who came to the big town for the opening of “One 
Minute to Play,” the football drama in which he is 


being starred by F. B. O. 
* * * 


The return of Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pick- 
ford from Europe reminds us that Mary’s newest 
picture, entitled “Sparrows,” is soon to be released 
to a waiting nation. The scene of the play is laid 
at a baby farm, and it is said that the eleven small 
children who assist Mary in the working out of the 
story are just about the cutest and cleverest bunch 


AN INTERNATIONAL DANCE: DOLORES DEL RIO 
and Sammy Cohen in a Scene from Fox’s Forthcoming “What Price 


Glory?” 


of kids that have come down the movie pike in a long 
time. Our own opinion is that Mary makes pictures 
all too seldom nowadays. There is nobody quite like 
her; and that goes for Doug too, in spite of the many 
attempts to rival the kind of thing in which he stands 


supreme. 
* + 


* 
Gilt-edged subtitles are growing more glittering 
than ever. Now comes the announcement that no 























“THE BLUE BOY”: PHILIPPE DE LACY 

Impersonates the Subject of Gainsborough’s 

Famous Painting in the Romance Production of 

That Name, Released Through Educational Film 
Exchanges. 





STARS OF THE 
SILVER SCREEN 


























LARS HANSON. 


that of the Reverend Arthur Dimmes- 

dale in “The Scarlet Letter”—Lars 
Hanson has established himself firmly as 
one of the outstanding actors of the Amer- 
ican screen. 

He is a Swede by birth, and is a stage and 
film player of European reputation. He be- 
gan his manhood unloading steamers, but, 
having the dramatic bee in his bonnet, sought 
out the head of the Lorenz Berg Theatre in 
Guttenberg, whom he persuaded to give him 
a chance. He made good on the boards and 
went to Stockholm, where he soon became 
prominent. For six years he was with the 
Swedish Biograph, playing with Mrs. Vicior 
Seastrom (Edythe Erastoff) in “The Song 
of the Blood-Red Flower,” which was shown 
here; in “The Story of Gosta Berling” and 
in “Jerusalem.” 

His most prominent réle on the speaking 
stage was the title part in Strindberg’s 
“Gustav the Third.” 

Hanson’s next character will be in Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s “The Flesh and the Devil,” 
with John Gilbert and Greta Garbo. He is 
an actor of fire and intensity, and will find 
himself at home under the direction of Victor 
Seastrom and Benjamin Christianson, the 
two Scandinavian maestros whom Meiro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer have imported to the United 
States. 


B' his portrayal of a single character— 





“RED” GRANGE \j 
in the New F. B. O. Picture, 1 
“One Minute to Play.” 


less a celebrity than Gerhart Hauptmann, the Ger- 
man dramatist and novelist, will be responsible for 
the explanations and side-remarks to be flashed on 
the screen when Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer bring “Faust” 
to America this Fall. The name of the translator of 
Gerhart’s happy thoughts has not yet been revealed. 
Emil Jannings will play Mephisto. It looks like a 


good bet. 
. * 


First National’s New York studios have completed 
“The Charleston Kid,” directed by Alfred Santell and 
featuring Dorothy Mackaill, Louise Brooks, Buster 


Collier and Jack Mulhall. 
* ry * 


The Life of P. T. Barnum is to be depicted in “The 
Greatest Show on Earth,’ which Famous Players- 
Lasky will produce ere long under the direction of 


Monta Bell. 
& a 4% 


Universal announce that Laura La Plante is to be 
starred in “Kiss and Make Up.” . . . H. B. Warner, 
Jacqueline Logan and Rudolph Schildkraut will lead 
the cast of “The King of Kings” for Cecil De Mille. 

A Jewish rabbi, the Rev. Ernest H. Tratten 
of Temple Emanuel, Los Angeles, has signed a con- 
tract with First National to act as “confidential 
assistant’—duties not announced. . . . Colleen 
Moore will shortly make the trip east, where certain 
exteriors for “Orchids and Ermine” will be made. 

Following “Hotel Imperial,” Pola Negri will 
appear in a picture to be entitled “Barbed Wire.” 

- May Allison has signed with Fox Films. 
Hugh Miller will support Gloria Swanson in her next 
picture. 
































A PERILOUS POSE: NORMA SHEARER 
as the Nervous Victim of a Knife-Throwing \-| 
in “Upstage” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). 


Questions of General Interest Regarding Photoplays and Players Will Be Answered Gladly, Either in These Pages or by Mail, if Addressed 
to the Motion Picture Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“Beau Geste” a Triumph of High Romance 















































IN THE THE THREE 
AFRICAN BROTH- 
DESERT: ERS: 
NORMAN RALPH 
TREVOR FORBES, 
Ronald Col- 
(on Horse- man and 
back) as Neil Hamil- 
Major de hee rom 
Loe ichael and 
Beaujolais Digby Geste 
of the For- (Left to 
eign Legion. Ny Trak, Right). 
wy) > ee , \/ 
™ one? 
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MANNING THE EMBRASURES: 


SOLDIERS OF THE LEGION 


(With Noah Beery at Right “as Sergeant Major Lejaune) Prepare to Repel an Arab Attack. 


By Mitchell Rawson 


N spite of the fact that our age has (and appar- 
ently enjoys) the reputation of being extremely 
blasé and even cynical, things happen now and 

then to make one doubt whether the reputation is 
really deserved. A writer or producer comes along 
with a romantic divining rod, taps the right spot 
and behold! the old love of adventure and devotion, 
of high chivalry and passionate loyalty, of love and 
duty, gushes forth. 

This has happened once again in the case of 
“Beau Geste.” Major Percival Christopher Wren 
first tapped the heart of the public with the novel 
of that name, and now Herbert Brenon has produced 
a Paramount picture version of the story which 





























A HARD-BOILED SCRAPPER: NOAH BEERY 
as Sergeant Major Lejaune in “Beau Geste,” as 
Seen by Fowler, the Caricaturist. 


will fill the Criterion Theatre in New York for 
many months to come. The past season has been 
remarkable for tremendous movie successes, and 
“Beau Geste” is another. 

From a spectator’s standpoint the new picture is 
one of the most remarkable now on Broadway— 
which is saying a good deal at a time when “Ben- 
Hur,” “The Big Parade” and “Variety” are all 
holding forth within a few blocks of each other. 
“Beau Geste” deals with the French Foreign Legion 
and its ceaseless warfare with Arab tribes in the 
sandy wastes of Africa. Ronald Colman plays the 
part of Michael Geste, known from childhood as 
“Beau.” Neil Hamilton and Ralph Forbes are, 
respectively, Digby and John Geste, “Beau’s” broth- 
ers. They are three very perfect gentle knights and 
theirs is the fraternal love which, as an Arab proverb 
flashed on the screen tells us, passes the love of 
women and will endure as long as the words of the 
Prophet. 

The picture opens with a prologue which shows 
the arrival of a detachment of the Legion at a 
certain fortress, which responds to their hail with 
a single shot and then silence. A bugler enters the 
fortress and does not appear again. Others, scaling 
the wall, find dead men standing at their posts, rifle 
in hand. Bodies disappear and at last the fortress 
is destroyed by fire. 

Then the story takes us back to England and the 
childhood of the Gestes. In these scenes the parts 
of the boys and their cousin Isobel are played by 
four of the most attractive children whom the pres- 
ent writer has ever laid eyes on. Their names do 
not appear on the program and the omission ought 
to be rectified. 

As to the plot, it is not the policy of this page 
to spoil the pleasure of those who have not seen 


, the pictures reviewed, by revealing mysteries, and 


as the whole main story of “Beau Geste” is an 
explanation of the strange events of the prologue, 
it is sufficient to say that the tale is one of thrilling 
adventure and of high self-sacrifice on the part of 
the three Gestes. A valuable diamond is stolen in 
England and the resulting events carry us to Africa 
and the Legion—“the exile of the self-condemned.” 
In Africa we come upon Sergeant Major Lejaune, 
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otherwise Noah Beery, and it is no injustice to Mr. 
Colman and the title réle to record the simple fact 
that Lejaune becomes the central figure and Beery 
walks away with most of the remaining scenes. A 
bully, a tyrant, a potential criminal, but a very fine 
fighter—such is Lejaune. If he comes to a bad 
end, at least he dies game. 

Mary Brian, in the character of Isobel, has little 
to do, but does it very well. Alice Joyce plays the 
part of Lady Brandon, the aunt of “Beau” Geste. 
Norman Trevor makes a splendid French officer. 

To all who are interested in the art of the motion 
picture at its best and to all who love an eventful 
and exciting story well told, “Beau Geste” is hereby 
recommended once, twice and thrice. It provides 
creeps and thrills in abundance. 






































THE LAST STAND: SERGEANT MAJOR 
LEJAUNE 
(Noah Beery) Rallies His Men in Defense of the 
Fortress. ‘ 
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ON THE STEWART ESTATE: A MOSAIC AND TESSELATED — Ne 


PAVEMENT 


in Spanish Style, Which Is to Be Found in All Its Quaint Old World 


Beauty “in the Heart of Maryland.” 


By Lillian Morgan Edgerton 


HERE is small chance of our being considered pro- 

vincial by people of the older countries. while our 

architecture continues to express Old World ideas. 
This feeling for types of building and for landscap- 
ing that binds a foreign aspect to American homes 
has been growing very fast, and it is now quite usual 
to find the environment of an estate, a town house or 
apartment in this new country transformed into one 
that is Italian, Spanish, Chinese, or whatever type 
reflects the fancy of the owner. The innovation had 
been made with caution, rather timidly and slowly, 
till the Palm Beach wave of Spanish architecture 
and Spanish art grew within a few years into a craze. 
This has run riot, spreading more or less over the 
entire country and resulting in the genuine article 
being carried far afield from the original. 

* * * 

The influence of the early French settlers has long 
been evident in beautiful houses and estates through- 
out the States. This is more truthfully reproduced 
in the South, where members of the French nobility, 
former residents of the Faubourg St. Germaine, ref- 
ugees who came to us by way of the Isle of Mar- 
tinique, brought with them ideals that were realized 
only after a later generation had acquired new for- 
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tunes. The French chateau style of house has been 
selected by many men of wealth as expressing their 
conception of elegance and distinction, and delightful 
examples are to be seen in the residences of some 
New Yorkers of prominence and of individuals in 
other large cities. Its very conventionality has an 
appeal for us and requires less courage for the 
transition from the native simplicity of a new 
country. Just over the Canada border are charming 
chateaux in the section that is French-Canadian. Vary- 
English 
us and dignified. 


) short, the Eng- 


ing from these are the fine, substantial 


homes, solid, uncompromising, spaci 


lity and can sel- 
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HAUNTED BY BEAUTY AND ROMANCE 
Are the Buildings on the Stewart Estate, Which Has Been Made Over 


as a Spanish Demesne. 


have demonstrated before our eyes the beauty and 
symbolism that may be expressed in a small space, 
and have found us sympathetic. The Japanese gar- 
dens, among the notable sights of the Western coast, 
are found in part or in miniature in other parts of the 
country, and many private collectors delight in Jap- 
anese art alone. There is no denying the effect of 
even a few Japanese prints on the walls of an interior 
of any type or of no type in particular. 
* * * 

All the years we have been close neighbors of 
Mexico we have borrowed from her little of her Span- 
ish architecture and art, little from her traditions. 
But travelers who have once felt the charm of 
old Spain are apt to long for it when they have re- 
turned. Americans who have lived long enough in a 
Spanish house, whose eyes have become accustomed 
to its curves, its colors, its battlements and domes, 
ind less mental comfort in the sharper tones of 
modern architecture and some of these have done 
much to introduce faithful examples of the intriguing 
and romantic castles in Spain. Even a bit is gratify- 
ing to the real lover of Spanish things, and in many 
modest quarters an arched doorway, warmly tinted 
walls and scraps of old fabrics, a shawl or a priest’s 
stole, serve as reminders of happy wanderings. 























LIKE A GATEWAY IN GRANADA: 


ONE OF THE CORNERS 
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A MOORISH TOUCH: BATTLEMENTED 
WALL AND DOORWAY 
on the Easton (Md.) Estate of Glenn 














Stewart, Who, Following His Travels and 





of Glenn Stewart’s Estate in Maryland, “A, 
\ 
\ 


Built and Laid Out on Spanish Lines. \ 
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OLD SPAIN IN AMERICA: 
OF ANDALUSIA 
Hangs About the Stewart Estate at Easton, Md. 


THE ATMOSPHERE 


Residence in Spain, Has Transformed His 
N% Buildings and Fields Into a Spanish Castle 
With Gardens and Pools and Dreamy 
Vistas. 
Amemiva; Bradley Delehanty. 
architect.) 


(Photos 
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A DOG’S 
DAY in 
COURT: 
SIX 
MILWAUKEE 
JURORS 
Decided the 
Ownership of 
Jack, a Cross 
Between 
Setter and 
Fox Terrier. 
The Jurors, 
Left to Right, 
Are: 
Herman M. 
Knoeller, 
Arthur E. 
Woghan, 
Thomas 
Goodsit, 
Charles S. 
Fleming, 
William J. 
McCauley 
and 
Michael. Klein. 
‘Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
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IN HONOR OF THE HEN: THE RHODE ISLAND RED 
Is Immortalized in a Bronze Tablet Unveiled at Adams- 
ville, R. L, in the Presence of Leading Officials and 
Poultry Men of New England. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


OVER THE BARS: MISS EMMA FLORES 
of Los Angeles and Her Prize Jumping Horse, 


Radiant, Believe in Going Up in the World. 
(Fred Masters, from Times Wide World.) 














GENUINE GOLD 
BRICKS: MISS 
BETTY GENE 

, SHANK 
W:th’ Three of 

Them, Valued at 

Over $21,000, 
Rep-esenting 
Fourteen Days’ 

Clean-Up From the 
Mine at Oatman, 

Ariz., Owned by Her 


Father, J. E. Shank. 
(Times Wide World 
(Photos. ) 
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; ON THE STARBOARD TACK HOME: THE ACE, | ' RADIO CHARMS THE ABORIGINES: LITTLE BLUEBIRD, 
— ~ i a by Arthur F. ne Gee : = ho a Yosemite Indian Princess, Tunes In on Her Favorite Station, 
acht Club of San Francisco, Successfully Defends the San Fran- , ee .. To Watte My . . : ¥ 
‘isco Perpetual Challenge Trophy From the Alert III of the > ) Whose Music Is Wafted, by the Magic of the White Man, All tiie 


Way to Her Tepee. 


Santa Barbara Yacht Club, Over a Fourteen-Mile Course. 
(Times Wide World Photos. } 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Jack Dempsey and Gene Tunney in 





THE 
CHAM- 
PION’S 
FIGHTING 
FACE: 
JACK 
DEMPSEY 
After a 
Hard Work- 
out With His 
Sparring 
Partners at 
Atlantic 
City, Where 
He Is Train- 
ing for His 
Battle With 
Gene 
Tunney. 
(P. & A. 
Photo.) 
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By John Drebinger 


N a setting that promises to surpass 
anything ever seen in all the wide 
realm of sport, Jack Dempsey, the 
champion, and Gene Tunney, ex-marine, 
of Greenwich Village, the challenger, will 
battle for the world’s heavyweight box- 
ing title at Philadelphia on Sept. 23. 
The bout, scheduled for ten rounds to a 
decision if it goes the limit, will be fought 
on a ring platform pitched in the centre 
of the Sesquicentennial] Stadium. And 
about that platform, occupying every 
available inch of seating space on the 
field and ranging tier on tier in the huge 
arena, will be a gathering of approxi- 
mately 130,000 spectators who will have 
paid more than $1,500,000 to see the spec- 
tacle. These figures are based on an un- 
precedented advance sale and will estab- 
lish a world’s record for attendance at 
a boxing contest, while the receipts will 
surpass any ever reaped for any sporting 
event in history. 
In that gathering will be something 


















“LET ME FEEL 
YOUR MUSCLE, 
MR. 
DEMPSEY”: 
CHARLES 
BUCK 
MAYER Jr. 
Gets Some Real 
First-Hand 
“Dope’”’ on the 
Heavyweight 
Champion’s 
Physical 
Condition. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
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PUNCH- 
ING THE 
BAG: IN 
THE AB- 
SENCE OF 
TUNNEY 
Jack 

Dempsey 


Smashes 
the Leather 
Sack as a 


Prelimi- 
nary Exer- 
cise Before 

Entering 
the Ring to 

Box With 

His 

Sparring 

Partners. 
(Times Wide 

orld 

Photos.) 
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BURNING UP THE ROAD: CHAMPION JACK DEMPSEY 
Starts a Run Up Hill and Down Dale as Part of His Course of 


Training for the Battle With Tunney. 
(Atlantic Photo Service.) 


AT THE CHAMPION’S TRAINING QUARTERS: A BRISK WORK-OUT 
Between Dempsey and One of His Sparring Partners, Jimmy Brown, Middleweight 
Champion of Panama. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 





like half a dozen Governors, hundreds then he 
upon hundreds of Congressmen, Mayors _idlenes 
and other public officials, financiers and than o 
men ranking high in practically every But 
professional walk of life. More than  colorfu 
sixty special trains will convey this vast ory he 
throng to the arena from all quarters of | which 
the nation, as well as neighboring coun- _ enablex 
tries. In addition there will be more physic 
than 400 newspaper correspondents who appear 
will file thousands upon thousands of Manas: 
words by wire to almost every section of sey co 
the civilized world. have he 
This is the spectacle that will be un- _ style « 
folded on Sept. 23, and liken it, if you can, piece o: 
to the days when important ring contests to the 
were held in secret, attended only by the Dempst 
principals, their seconds and a handful or any 
of invited guests, who, under cover of distinct 
darkness, slipped off to a vacant barn  tremen 
or a barge in the river to settle the ques- power 
tion of supremacy with fists. Small won- Dempss 
der the old-timer gazes in amazement qualitie 
at the dazzling drama that characterizes he did 
the staging of a world’s championship _ledo, re 
fight today. As f 
Dempsey, stopping at New York on his __ boxing 
way to camp, engages a suite at the Ritz. countec 
He rents a cottage in an exclusive section _ before. 
of Atlantic City and as many as 5,000 ways h 
turn out of an afternoon to see him train. fight. 
Tunney pitches his camp at a fashionable dent o: 
country club in Stroudsburg, Pa.; plays slowly] 
eighteen holes of golf before embarking  tles acc 
on his daily workouts and talks of fens.ve 
“mental attitude” and psychology. The relies c 
old-timer shakes his head. It wasn’t like ing his 
that in the days when John L. fought as his 
Paddy Ryan and Kilrain. courage 
As for the coming fight itself, it prom- Demy 
ises to hold forth all that uncertainty stantial! 
which makes boxing such a tremendously — ready t 
fascinating sport as to draw people from which, 
seemingly everywhere, ready to pay any nieasur: 
amount to see it. the ter 
Physically, there is little to choose be- certain 
tween Dempsey and Tunney. Both are And 
perfect specimens of the truined athlete. intense 
Each stands a little over six feet and the ent 
both will weigh in the vicinity of 190 si¢ken 
pounds. Whether this similarity will cy®S &r 
extend to their fighting form, however, Tex Ri 
remains to be seen. mendou 
Much of the speculation centres on of chan 
whether Dempsey’s long absence from Who fi 
the ring has caused his fighting efficiency ‘twenty 
to suffer. It is now three years since 530,000 
the champion last fought. In 1923, the ligl 
within a few months, he conquered both ing tov 
Tommy Gibbons and Luis Firpo. Since Again 
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THE CHALLENGER IN TRAINING: GENE-:TUNNEY, 
Who Will Meet Jack Dempsey at Philadelphia on Sept. 23 for the World’s Championship, 


Spars With Billy Vedabeck at Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Tunney Is at the Left. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


then he had been idle, and three years of 
idleness has led to the undoing of more 
than one champion. 

But Dempsey, one of the ring’s most 
colorful champions, insists this is a the- 
ory he will explode. Exemplary living, 
which to the champion is a hobby, has 
enabled him to whip himself into perfect 
physical condition, and to all outward 
appearances at least he still looks the 
Manassa Mauler of old. But with Demp- 
sey condition isn’t everything. Critics 
have held in the past that the champion’s 
style of fighting is such an intricate 
piece of mechanism that it must be tuned 
to the highest pitch to work effectively. 
Dempsey is not a boxer of the old, new 
or any other school. His has been a type 
distinctly his own, having for its forte 
tremendous speed, terrific punching 
power and deadly accuracy. Whether 
Dempsey again can combine all these 
qualities in the rush of a few minutes, as 
he did against the giant Willard at To- 
ledo, remains to be seen. 

As for Tunney, a product of soldier 
boxing in the World War, he can be 
counted upon to fight better than ever 
before. It is a matter of fact that he a)- 
ways has improved with each succeeding 
fight. He has shown himself a keen stu- 
dent of the game, who came forward 
slowly but surely, and fights his ring bat- 
tles accordingly. He is an excellent de- 
fens.ve boxer, seldom wastes punches and 
relies chiefly on counter-hitting, deliver- 
ing his blows straight, with a right cross 
as his most effective weapon. He is 
courageous and abounds in confidence. 

Dempsey will enter the ring a sub- 
stantial favorite, but there are many 
ready to concede Tunney a fair chance, 
which, they believe, will increase im- 
measurably if he s¥cceeds in surviving 
the terrific onslaught which Dempsey is 
certain to unleash in the early rounds. 
“And now to the last character in this 
intense drama, the man who is running 
the entire show. He is a quiet, soft- 
si¢ken man with twinkling, steel-gray 
ey#s and an inscrutable countenance— 
Tex Rickard, whe first grasped the tre- 
mendous intrinsic value in the promotion 
of championship fights. It was Rickard 
who first startled the sporting world 
twenty years ago, when he offered 
$30,000 for Gans and Nelson to fight for 
the lightweight title in an obscure min- 
ing town in Nevada, and made it pay. 
Again it was Rickard who outbid all 
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THE 
FIGHT- 
ING 
MARINE: 
GENE 
TUNNEY, 








rivals and offered a purse of $101,000 
for Jeffries to meet Jack Johnson at 
Reno in 1910, and who in 1921 put on the 
“battle of the century” between Demp- 
sey and Carpentier, when 90,000 persons 
paid $1,626,580. This latter mark is the 
one Rickard expects to erase at Philadel- 
phia this month. 

Shrewd and calculating to a degree, 
Rickard seems able to foresee what the 
public will support long before the public 
knows itself. A determined man is Tex, 
too, who never lets obstacles stand in his 
path. When first he planned this fight 
last Winter he hoped to stage it in the 
Yankee Stadium, but a hostile New York 
Boxing Commission told him it wanted 
Dempsey to meet Harry Wills, the negro. 
He finally won that body over, then ran 
into another snag when the License Com- 
mittee refused to grant Dempsey a 
license. But just when things looked 
darkest he popped up in Philadelphia 
with the full support of the Governor, 
the Mayor and pretty nearly every one 
else in authority in Pennsylvania. 










































Who Will 
Fight Jack 
Dempsey for 
the World’s 
Champion- 
ship This 
Month, Visits 
the Site of 
the Coming 
Battle in 
Philadel- 
phia, Wear- 
ing His Old 
Uniform. 
(Times Wide 
World 
Photos.) 



































TUNNEY AND HIS CONTINGENT: 
MAYOR EDINGER OF STROUDSBURG, PA., 
Is on Gene’s Left. At the Mayor’s Left Is Bud Gorman; Next 


to Tunney Are Billy Vedabeck and Harold Mays. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 






THE CHAL- 
LENGING 
ARM: GENE 
TUNNEY 


Shows His Biceps 
in an Interval of 
Sparring in the 
Ring at His 
Training Quar- 
ters at 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 











DRIVING 
TOWARD 
THE 
NINTH 
HOLE: 
GENE 
TUNNEY 
Plays Golf 
on the 
Links of the 
Glen Brook 
Country 
Club, 
Near 
Strouds- 
burg, Pa., 
in the Inter- 
vals of 
Training 
for His 
Battle With 
Jack 
Dempsey. 
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ON BRAEMAR BRIDGE: HEADED BY 
the Clans Gather in Full Highland Regaiia at the Call 


(Times Wide World Photus. ) 


has been better loved than Scotland. Not 

that the sun shines excessively there; it is a 
land of mists throughout most of the year, and 
there is an old saying: “In England it rains all day; 
in Scotland it rains all night; in Ireland it rains 
both day and night.” 

Nevertheless there is perhaps no more beautiful 
country in the world than that from which the 
sturdy race of Scots has gone forth to bear a 
mighty share in the upbuilding of Western civiliza- 
tion, and none which is of greater interest to Ameri- 
cans familiar with the great heritage of English 
literature. Two men who lived, roughly, a century 
ago are mainly responsible for the glamour that 
lies about the Kingdom of the North, not merely for 


QO F all the lands on which the sun shines, none 


of Their Chieftains 


PIPERS, 


Also of course there is golf, which Scotland 
invented and made .its national game, thereby Jay- 
ing a vast percentage of modern Americans under 
a debt of gratitude which can never be repaid. Prac- 
tically everybody in Scotland plays golf; nothing of 
the slightly aristocratic air with which we are 
familiar hangs about it in its native home. Indeed 
Scotland is essentially a land of democracy, and of 
its only safe foundation, education. It has been truly 
said that Scotland is perhaps the only nation in the 
world where the average plowman or factory worker 
is both a philosopher and a theologian. In the Scot- 
tish universities “Duke’s son, cook’s son, son of a 
belted Earl” sit side by side as a matter of course; 
and so it has been for centuries. Long ago when 
or. Camuel Johnson sniffed at oatmeal and said 


A HISTORIC RUIN: 
in Scottish History and Literature 
(Times Wide Worid Photos.) 


Famous 


DRYBURGH ABBEY, 


that in England it was used to feed horses, the 
natriotic Boswell, rebelling for once, was goaded ty 
reply: “Aye, and where will you find such horses 
or such men?” 

They have been soldiers, statesmen, lawyers, 
teachers, thinkers, empire builders—and always men 

Lovers of history and romance find themselves in 
a happy hunting ground in Scotland. By all means, 
if you go there, see Sir Walter Scott’s home at 
Abbotsford, which is one of the most interesting 
places in all Europe to those who have once comc 
under the magic spell of the Wizard. And if you 
happen to be a devotee of the cult of Mary Queen 
of Scots or of Bonnie Prince Charlie—well, you 
don’t need to be told where to go and what to Go. 
To pass from one scene to another will be the next 





those of its own blood but for all readers " 


best thing to returning to those golden 





of our language. Those two, of course, 
were Sir Walter Scott and Bobby Burns. 
Literary fashions come and go, but the 
records of American public libraries 
make it clear that the works of these 
great men of genius are read and loved 
as much as ever. No wonder that one 
of the chief reasons why Americans 
cross the border into Scotland is that 
they may follow in the footsteps of the 
heroes and heroines of the Waverley 
Novels and repeat in their native setting 
the verses of him who sang: 

“The sweetest hours that e’er I spend 

Are spent amang the lasses, O!” 

The lasses are still there—that is, the 
descendants of the “lovely dears” who 
so delighted Bobby’s heart, and they are 
as bonny as ever. 











days when you first opened Sir Walter’s 
pages. 

The Scots are a thoroughly practical 
people, as all the world knows, but in the 
back of the mind of even the canniest 
of them is something of the poetry which 
will always cling to the nation that gave 
birth to Wallace and Bruce, to Thomas 
the Rhymer, to Rob Roy and—but the 
list is endless. 

It may be as well to warn the un- 
sophisticated that they will not find the 
Scottish people wearing kilts, excent 
here and there in remote parts of the 
highlands. They were never worn by a 
majority of the nation. Only on gala 
occasions, and by soldiers, are the kilts 
and plaids flaunted. The Scots carry 
their romance within. 









































AN 
ANCIENT 
STRONG- 

HOLD: 

GLAMIS 
CASTLE, 
the Girl- 

hood 
Home of 





(Times 
W ide 
World 


Photos. ) 














IN THE VALLEY OF THE TWEED: EILDON HALL, 
the Residence of the Earl and Countess of Dalkeith. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A SCENE IN THE SCOTTISH CAPITAL: TWO AMERICAN NAVAL 


OFFICERS 


Set Out on Princess Street to See the Sights of Edinburgh. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Men, Women 


and Events in the World of Sport 
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CANADA’S GERTRUDE EDERLE: MISS EVA 
MORRISON, 


Who Swam Out to Boston Light on Sept. 5 Under 
Severe Weather Conditions, Making the Swim in 
9 Hours 35 Minutes. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 


A THREE-MILE NAVY RACE: THE CUTTER 
CREW 
of the U. S. S. Idaho Wins the Contest for the 
Olympic Cup, the Races Being Held in Celebration 
of the Return of the Battle Fleet to Los Angeles. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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MRS. 
CLEMING- 
TON 
CORSON 
(Mille Gade) 
of New York 
Takes Re- 
freshment 
During Her 
Successful 
Crossing of 
La Manche. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 














ANOTHER AMERICAN SWIMMER RETURNS: CLARA BELLE BARRETT 


Receives a Welcome From New York Admirers After Leaving the Leviathan. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE WEEK’S SPORTING 
CELEBRITY 









































HARRY PERSSON. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


CANDINAVIA’S fistic hopes today are 
S pinned on Harry Persson, heavyweight 

champion of Sweden, who on Aug. 26 
made his first appearance in an American 
ring at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
and defeated the stalwart Johnny Risko in 
ten rounds of hard fighting. Persson fought 
at 206 pounds. Risko’s weight was 184. 

The fight was a hammer-and-tongs affair. 
Risko, with weight and reach against him, 
made a game fight all the way, though Pers- 
son appealed to the referee several times on 
account of Johnny’s tactics in the clinches. 
In the Swede’s corner was the veteran trainer 
and second, Jimmy De Forest, who probably 
knows more about the boxing game than any 
other man of our time. 

Persson had the general edge in most of 
the rounds, but Risko was going strong at the 
finish. He opened a cut under Harry’s eye 
in the eighth round, and the wound seemed 
to annoy Persson, though it bled very little. 

The Swede is a tough man and seems likely 
to be heard from considerably in the future. 
There has been some talk of matching him 
against Harry Wills, but this is unlikely for 
some time to come if Jimmy De Forest has 
any say in the matter. Again and again good 
fighters have been ruined by being forced 
too fast. 

Persson is champion of Sweden and of 
England, in which latter country he de- 
feated Phil Scott for the title in eleven 
rounds last June. The championship of Eu- 
rope is also claimed for him by some. 

The world’s championship is still quite a 
distance away. 
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WHERE A GREAT SINGER 


TASTES THE JOYS OF COUNTRY LIFE 


Be Rs Mam 



































PREPARING FOR THE CONCERT SEASON: MME. GALLI-CURCI 
Runs the Scales, With Her Husband, Homer Samuels, at the Piano. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 














ON THE LINKS: THE GALLI-CURCI TWOSOME, 


Green. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Consisting of the Singer and Her Husband, Homer Samuels, Approach the 
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the vacation months. 








of musical critics is the fair ground which Amelita 
Galli-Curci, the world-famous prima donna, has 
chosen for her resting place and breathing spot, her retreat 
and sanctuary. The estate is in the Catskills and is known 
as High Mount, and here the singer renews her strength 
for the strain of work on the opera and concert stage. 
Mme. Galli-Curci is a lover of the out of doors. If not 
quite a farmerette, she is something very near akin to that 
happy type, for she is never happier than when playing 
milkmaid or taking part in the practical work of carrying 
The photographs on this page 
show some of the varied activities with which she passes 


ee from the plaudits of audiences and the caprices 


on the affairs of the estate. 


It is safe to say that very few male singers are prac- 
tical carpenters, but Mme. Galli-Curci knows the mysteries 
of the craft. Also she can swing an axe as efficiently as 
the late William Ewart Gladstone, who was known all over 
the earth as a devotee of that instrument. And during 
all these relaxations and diversions the indispensable work 
of practicing for the coming season goes on, with the diva’s 
husband and accompanist, Homer Samuels, at the piano. 

Triumphs before the public are apparently a sponta- 
neous and easy matter to the greatly gifted, but Mme. 
Galli-Curci (as well as every other great artist) knows 
better. Behind those wonderful occasions lie months and 
Indeed the one indispensable 
requirement for a musical career, in addition to a voice, is 
the capacity for work—just as Carlyle said that genius 
is only “an infinite capacity for taking pains.” 

So it is not all play for a great singer even in Summer. 


years of tireless routine. 
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THE DIVA 
AS MILK- 
MAID: 
THE LORE 
OF THE 
DAIRY 
Is as an 
Open Book 
to Mme, 
Galli-Curci, 
Who Lives 
a Real 
Country 
Life at Her 
Home in the 
Catskills in 
the Inter- 
vals of Her 
Musical 
Career. 
(Times Wide 


World 
Photos.) 
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TH BEST 
OF PALS: 
MME. 
GALLI- 
CURCI 
With Her 
English 
Sheepdog, 
Faga 
(Times Wide 


World » 


bh otos,) 
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AN AK TO GRIND: THE VERSATILE PRIMA DONNA 


Sharpens Its Edge While Her Husband, Homer Samuels, 


Turns the Grindstone. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





CARPENTER AS WELL AS SINGER: STANDING ON A 
: LADDER, 
Mme. Galli-Curci Works on the Summer House on Her 


Estate, High Mount, in the Catskills. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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E END OF THE BATTLE: AN EIGHTY-TON WHALE 


TH : , 
Captured Off Venice, Cal. It Is of the Blue Fin Variety and Towed the Boat for Twenty Miles Before It Was Subdued. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 














THE CHAMPION BABY OF 
ILLINOIS: MARILYN IVES 
COOLIDGE, x 
Eighteen Months’ Old Daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. William F. Cool- 
idge, Who Live Near Bloomington 
and Are Said to Be Cousins of 
the President. Marilyn Scored 
99.5 Points in the Better Babies 











Contest. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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FLEW ACROSS THE CONTI- 
NENT: MISS LYDIA P. GOVE 
of Salem, Mass., Who Went hy 
Air From Los Angeles to Boston 
and Is Believed to Be the First 
Woman to Make the Trip. The 
Plane Was Piloted by Charles W. 
Bowman, and James Luther 
Adams Also Took Part in the 


Flight. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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INSPECT 
at OUR 
RISK 


MARCH’S 


THESAURUS 
DICTIONARY 


“ TREasy RE HOUSE 
‘OR Ds 
NOWLEDGE 


1,462 pages, each 71/4,"" x 10", 
on thin opaque paper, yet 
only 234 ins. thick. Durably 
bound in handsome Buckram, 
with gold stamped title and 
marbled edges. 


Leading Publications say: 


‘“_-valued by those who wish to use 
their mother tongue with accuracy and 
effectiveness.”—N. Y. Times. 


“a real treasure chest of ‘English 
undefiled.’ We commend it unre- 
servedly.”’—-Review of Reviews. 


‘—cannot be too highly praised.” 
—Forum. 


“a valuable contribution to the cause 
of clarity and accurate word selection.” 


—Independent. 


“—-unmistakably the greatest single 
volume reference work in the world.” 
—Writer’s Montlily. 





this Treasure House of 


Words and Knowledge 


Learn in your own office, or home, how 


MARCHS THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


Places in your hands a complete command of the whole English language and 
thousands of facts which you need daily. 

By its unique patented arrangement of grouping related words you are 
enabled to instantly locate any word for the exact shade of meaning you wish 
to convey. 

It not only defines the words you know, but supplies the words you may 
not know: for instance, under “Truth” you find 1,000 words covering truth 
and its opposites, fraud, error, etc. Invaluable to writers, public speakers 
and educators. Needed in every home because it develops—in child and 
parents alike—the habits of precision and accuracy of speech and of associa- 
tion of words and facts. 

This book, which in previous editions sold for $12.50 to $18.00, was 
called “the chiefest tool of the writing man” because of the complete mastery 
of English which it placed in the hands of the user, enabling him to choose 
instantly the exact word for his every purpose. 

Three large editions have already been exhausted. Users have found 
them so valuable that, to quote one man, “If I did not know where I could 
get another copy, I would not take $1,000 for my March’s Thesaurus.” 


New Amplified Edition, Just Off Press 


contains all that made March’s Thesaurus “‘a reference book of international fame”? (World’s 
Work), plus the addition of all of the important words used in the leading sciences, chapters 
which are complete textbooks on English grammar, English composition, the eyolution of 
writing, word-building, Biblical references, geographic and historic facts. By these ad- 
ditions, its usefulness to writers, speakers, educators, students and for every office and home 
has increased beyond computation. 

It enables you to easily locate facts which in themselves constitute a liberal education, 
up-to-date geographical facts not found in the largest gazetteers, historical facts of interest 
to every American, references to the vital facts of the Bible, to the famous characters of litera- 
ture and their dominant traits, to the pseudonyms of the most noted authors, etc. 


Answers Thousands of Questions Like These: 


Who invented celluloid and when? What is the meaning of the letters I. H. S. 

What is the name of the new capital of Aus- on altar cloths? 

What ts the meaning of the various radio terms, What — of the world belong to the League 
and of the standard radio symbols? ame ¥ , _— 

What is insulin, and for what purpose is it Which are signatories of the World Court 
used? Protocol? 


Despite the addition of thousands of new words, including those which arose out of the 

World War, and the progress of the arts, etc.; despite the fact that this Amplified Edition 
covers the only list of words known trom all the leading sciences; despite the addition of val- 
uable illustrations and diagrams, it has been possible to reduce the price of this new Amplified 
Edition to the extremely low price of $9.00. So sure are we that an examination will convince 
you of its worth, we will send a copy to you as per the approval coupon below, on 10 days’ 
trial, and if you do not believe that it is well worth $9.00, we will gladly refund the money 
vou have paid. 
SEND IN THAT COUPON. Keep the book for 10 days. Read it for the interesting, im- 
portant data which it contains. You will find it increasingly useful in answering the thou- 
sand and one questions which arise daily. And a8 you use it you will find yourself cultivating 
a new exactitude of expression and developing the habit of co-ordinating facts in relation to 
their importance, which comes from continuous reference to this Treasure House of Words 
and Knowledge. 


masaneseaasessnas SEND ON APPROVAL” COUPON SBBeBeBeBBBBBR ER EE ES 


, 

: HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. MWP-9 

s 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A I enclose $3.00, for which send me a copy (Prepaid in U. S. A. or Canada) of the 
¢ new Amplified Edition of March's Thesaurus Dictionary If | keep the book, I will pas 
¢ you $2.00 per month for three months. 

4 If for any reason I do not wish to keep the book. I will return it to vou in geod « 

¢ 6 6dition within 10 days, and you are to refund my $3.00 

, 

4 

¢ Name.... 

s 

‘ 

$ Address 
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FALL BRINGS NEW ATTRACTIONS TO BROADWAY THEATRES 










































































MADEMOISELLE 
DAMIA, 
French Lyric 
Tragedienne, 
Who Will Soon 
Appear in 
New York. 


4G © 
2 ( Ss 
LEE 


TRACY 
in “Broadway,” 
at the 

Broadhurst 


Theatre. 


(Times Wide World 
Studios, ) 
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ERIC DRESSLER AND DOROTHY BURGESS 
in “The Adorable Liar,” at the Forty-ninth Street 


Theatre. 
(White Studio.) 




































PAULA LANGLEN 
in the Gilbert and Sullivan Operetta “Iolanthe,” 


at the Plymouth Theatre. 
(Times Wide World Studios.) 





BEHIND THE 
FOOTLIGHTS 


























ALICE BRADY. 


(Nickolas Muray.) 


producer, Alice Brady may almost 

be said to have been born in the 
theatre. Nevertheless the success which 
has come to her has been earned by just 
as hard work and just as great a display 
of intelligence and will-power as though 
she had come to the profession from the 
alien outside world and fought her way 
up like the great mass of young actresses. 

Indeed, it may be that the silver spoon 
which she found in her mouth may‘ have 
sometimes semed to her to be a handicap. 
Those who saw her earlier appearances on 
the stage will recall that a certain air of 
diffidence hung about her, as though she 
were afraid that every one in the audi- 
ence was whispering: “That’s Alice Brady. 
Oh, of course—William A. Brady’s daugh- 
ter! Pretty soft for her!” 

But as she won her spurs by native abil- 
ity this timidity passed, and she stands 
today on her own two feet as one of the 
most gifted and charming young actresses 
on the American stage. Rdle after réle 
has given her experience and the confi- 
dence that comes of experience. Last year 
she played unforgettably in “Bride of the 
Lamb,” and she has just opened at the 
Longacre Theatre, New York, in a comedy 
by Vincent Lawrence entitled “Sour 
Grapes,” which will give her many admir- 
ers another opportunity to see and hear 
and appreciate her. 


Tine. of William A. Brady, the 

































YVONNE D’ARLE, 
Formerly of the 
Metropolitan Op- 

era Company, 

Appearing in 
“Countess 
Maritza,” 
at the 
Shubert 
Theatre. 


(™lorence 
Vandamm. ) 
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CARLOT- 
TA 
IRWIN 
in “Loose 
Ankles,” 
at the 
Biltmore 
Theatre. 
(Times Wide World 
Studios.) 



































HELEN WALLACE 
in “Naughty Riquette,” at the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre. (De Mirjian Studios.) 


Questions of General Interest Regarding Plays and Players, Past and Present, Will Be Gladly Answered, Either in These Pages or by Mail, if 
Addressed to the Dramatic Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York City. 
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KENESAW MOUNTAIN BATTLEFIELD MAY BECOME A NATIONAL PARK 
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THE 
BLUE 
AND THE 
GRAY: “THE 
DRUMMER BOY 
OF SHILOH,” 

Major Gen. John Lin- 
coln Clem, U. S. A. 
(Right), Visits the 
Kenesaw Mountain 

Battlefield and Swaps 
Reminiscences With 
George Washington 

Sheram of Barnes- 
ville, Ga., an Old Con- 





















































THE PROPOSED SITE OF A NATIONAL PARK: 
LITTLE KENESAW MOUNTAIN, 

a Spur of Great Kenesaw, Near Marietta, Ga., the 

Scene of a Battle Between Union and Confederaie 


Forces in June, 1864. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Ga., may shortly be set aside by the. United 


Tce scene of the Battle of Kenesaw Mountain, 
States Government as a national park, in 


line with its policy of preserving the sites of the federate. 
great struggles which have been fought during the ooo 


history of the nation. A commission headed by 
Major Gen. John L. Clem, “the Drummer Boy of 
Shiloh,” has recently surveyed the battlefield. On 
the commission, as representative of the old Con- 
federate Army in which he served, is former Gov- 
ernor Nathaniel E. Harris of Georgia. 
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ON CHEATHAMWM’S 
HILL: ONE OF THE 
OLD TRENCHES 
Where the Confed- 
erate Troops Made a 
Stand. A Tunnel Was 
Begun by the Union 
Soldiers Under This 


Line of Trenches. 
(Times Wide World 


otos.) 


The Battle of Kenesaw Mountain was fought 
between the Union and Confederate forces com- 
manded, respectively, by General William T. Sher- 
man and General Joseph E. Johnston, and the fight- 
ing continued from June 22 to June 27, 1864, the , : © PS py . 
main Union assault occurring on the latter date. “wt om Ses 4 ee SR ite 4 6 BY <«K 
Strongly entrenched, the Southern troops repelled ' meinen _ . , 
the attack, and Sherman returned to the flanking 
tactics which he had successfully employed since 
the beginning of the campaign at Dalton, near the 
northern line of the State. Once more Johnston 
was compelled to fall back, taking his stand at 
Atlanta, where he was superseded by General John 
B. Hood. Bloody fighting was followed by the 
evacuation of Atlanta and the beginning of Sher- 
man’s march to the sea through “the granary of 
the Confederacy.” 
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Clea 


UTSIDE or inside Clean up 

the car, the cushions, the crev 
ices and corners that the whisk 
broom never reaches 

Clean up the home, the overstuffed tur 
riture, the mattresses and bedding, your 
clethes—the stair carpet, all the ont of 
the way corners where dirt accumulates 
Good fer hard surfaces, too! 





THE 
END OF 
A MILITARY 
TUNNEL: 

FEDERAL TROOPS 
Began to Tunnel Under the Confederate 
Trenches on Cheatham’s Hill During the Battle 
of Kenesaw Mountain at the Spot Where This 


Permanent Marker Has Been Placed. Vacuum Brush 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE THREE COMMISSIONERS: 
MAJOR GEN. JOHN L. CLEM 
of Washington, D. C., Chairman of 

the Commission Which Is Consider- hi ii ee ee 

ing the Creation of a National Park with the agitating wetion of the motor 

at Kenesaw Mountain, Ga. (Left); ts ee le ing ga 
Former Governor Nathaniel E. Har- a: og ae 

ris of Georgia, Representing the sats Ge Weite How tac LGetiee teeaea thee 
Confederate Army on the Commis- —-——_— oe err err—m—rrrr— rrr 
sion (Centre); Lieut. Col. William 0 aot ae Daven SALES Ce 

P. Stokey, Engineering Corps, U. Pleave send me full particulars 

S. A. (Right). 0 os 
<i (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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Amateur Camera Artists Win Cash Awards 


First Prize—Ten Dollars 


Won by Don C. Coleman, 722 Faurot Avenue, Lima, Ohio. 
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Second Prize—Five Dollars 


Won by Mrs. C. Hamm, 6,618 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 















































FRUITS OF AUTUMN. 




















Amateur photographers 
everywhere are invited to 
send their latest and best 
photographs to the Mid- 
Week Pictorial, which 
will award a first prize 
of ten dollars ($10) in 
cash for the photograph 
adjudged the best each 
week, five dollars ($5) for 
the second best, and three 
dollars ($3) for each addi- 
tional photograph pub- 
lished. 
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PALS. 




















THE FALLS. 


Three Dollars Awarded to E. F. Butters, 
770 Columbia Road, Dorchester, Mass. 

















A VOICE OF THE NIGHT. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Mrs. Charles 
Morgan, 2,738 East Fourth Street, 
Long Beach, Cal. 


All Photographs Should Be Sent to 
Page Twenty-four 








ONE OF OUR PUBLIC. 
Three Dollars Awarded to B. M. Smith, 
372 Sherman Court, Long Branch, N. J. 











V 


BESIDE THE WATERS. 


Baris, 589 Tenth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Three Dollars Awarded to Rose V 




















THE FLOWER GIRL. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Mrs. Peter Van 
Haften, Lakeway Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


the Amateur Photographic Editor, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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In the Weekly Photographic Competition 
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RESTFUL LIVING. A WILD DOVE. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Lowell W. Smith, Three Dollars Awarded to Miss P. C. Bill, 
302 Segur Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. Mandan, N. D. 



























































MAKING FRIENDS. BROTHER ELKS. 
Three Dollars Awarded to F. B. Post, 513 Biers? er: Three Dollars Awarded to H. F. Wahlgren, 
Catherine Street, South Jacksonville, Fla. Ss Ss eee Box 904, Oklahoma City, Okla. 




















A BATHING BEAUTY. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Irving 
| Cogan, 1,378 King Street, Denver, Col. | 
























































ON THE PLAYMATES. A 
MR. BRUIN. A " TAKING IT EASY. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Robert J. \| Three Dollars Awarded to K. E. Wiberg, \/ Three Dollars Awarded to John S. 
Ward, 17,215 Asbury Park Ave- 21 Magnolia Street, Bergenfield, N. J. \/ Greene, 113 East Myrtle Avenue, 
nue, Detroit, Mich. ’ ' Johnson City, Tenn. 


Amateur Photographers Are Invited to Ask Ques..orns About Their Work, and These Will Be Answered Either in This Department or 
Through the Mails by the Director of The Times Wide World Studios. 
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Newest ny 
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American 
Modes for 
Autumn Wear 






































Is This Smart-Looking Felt Hat, Having 
Double Grosgrain Banding Edged With 
Gilt. (Fab.) 


FOR WEAR WITH TAILORED CLOTHES 
i 














BLACK SATIN AND FRINGE, 
‘wo Fall Fashion Notes, Are Combined in 
This Graceful Evening Gown. 
(Nickolas Muray.) 
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GOAT FUR 
Is Used for the 
Tuxedo Collar 
and Muff Cuffs 


tn ee Te Se ee oy 





on This Young 
Gir}’s Coat. 
(Muray 


Studios.) 








THE 
“QUEEN 
OF 
SPAIN” 
HAT 
Is Made of 
Felt, With 
a Band of 
Satin Ribbon 
as the Only 


Embellishment. SIMPLICITY MARKS THIS BLOUSED DRESS 


<< (Fab.) 



































THE NEW RAISED WAISTLINE of Crépe With Finely Pleated Skirt. Grosgrain 
“ —— ba ot Weel Gripe. = = Ribbon Is Used for Collar, Cuffs and Belt. 
Model o 00 spe. 4 


‘ay Studios. 
(Muray Studios.) (Muray Stud ) 


Information as to Where the Dresses, Coats and Hats Shown on This Page May Be Purchased Will, on Request, Be Furnished by the Fashion 
Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Times Annex 32 
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LAND FANTASY . . Be Bay = 4 
Posed by Ludina : cr] 
Edgecumbe, Edris 
Miller and Evelyn 
Chapman of the : ; > 
Cienes thee Geers From:The Lyons Republican, Lyons, N.Y. 


Ballet. 
(Times Wide World 


mn 75 Years Strong 














'—— 
_ eT The New York Times will cele- 
OFF TO ATLAN- . . 
TIC CITY: “MISS brate its 75th anniversary on Sep- 
CALIFORNIA” rm = - ; 
(Aloha Porter) tember 19, 1926. This will be an 
i event in the field of journalism 
(Eleanor Twohig) that will attract wide attention. 
Leave the Golden ° ° 
aWvest to Compete in The Times is one of the great 
aiunss at eee wenten papers in the world today. It has 
<« attained power, prestige and cir- 








culation on its merits, without re- 
sorting to any of the cheap catch- 
penny methods often used to pro- 
mote circulation and get business. 

The Times prints no comic strips, but 
produces a clean, sane and able news- 
paper that appeals to the sober, intelligent 
citizenship of the country. It was at one 
time thought that such a paper could not 
succeed in competition with the sensa- 
tional yellow journals of. our day, but 
The Times has proven this theory to be 
false. The clientele of The New York 
Times is made up of the best citizenship 
of the state and nation and that paper 1s 
to be congratulated on its approaching 
75th anniversary, with constantly increas- 
ing influence and circulation. 


The Lyons Republican, which on August 3, 
1926, celebrated its 105th anniversary, extends 

















BS = wt te cordial congratulations to The New York Times, 
its younger, but bigger and more powerful con- 
A PEACH AND A SUNFLOWER: MISS MARY hata BS power 
VEREEN temporary. 
of Moultrie, Ga., With One of the Gorgeous Flora of 
os Her State. ros nr 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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“IBIS,” 
From Lelong, in Frost- 
ed Green Velvet With 
Bands of 
White Fur. 


Luxurious 








INSETS OF 
| BURNT 
ORANGE 
AND 
| BROWN 
VELVET 
, Accentuate 
: ) Thi igh 
Y Crna Billo: 
Shape in Black 
Felt From Agnes. 





¢ 





16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, Sept. 1, 1924. 


ELVET has had its “comeback.” The 
V Winter collections bear witness to its 

revival as a favorite, both with the 
couturier and the smart woman whom he will 
dress for the coming season. 

Velvet has always been one of. the richest 
and most beautiful of all fabrics. This year, 
however, it seems as if the textile makers had 
done their best to make it surpass its past 
glory. 

There is, of course, the traditional velvet 
with chiffon and panne finishes in all the new 
shades. Premet is showing a smart model in 
wine red, with a very clever double sleeve 
arrangement. Chantal, in “Haoussa,” devel- 
ops one of the simplest but at the same time 
loveliest frocks of the season in plain black 
velvet, while Lelong makes a smart wrap in 
frosted green with luxurious fur trimming. 
Blanchot, for her part, makes an entire hat 
of velvet, lining it with pink georgette, but 
for the warm days which we still have in store 
for us offers a smart little felt trimmed in 
velvet and matched with jaunty neckpiece. 
Mme. Agnes, the great modiste, likewise shows 
a felt, this one with insets of velvet in burnt 
orange and brown, which are her favorite 




























































Fashion Editor 


PANNE 


Paris Creations Revive the Vogue for Velvet E 


Selected by M. Thérése Bonney, Paris 




















VELVET 
AND PINK 
GEOR- 
GETTE 
With Large 
Rose in 
Earlap 
Effect Are 
Seen in the , 
Jane 
Blanchot 
Collection. 








TRIMMED IN 
TONES 


Smart for Fall. 





colors for Fall. 


Velvet is combined in many and various 
ways. For daytime velvet and broadcloth 
ensembles are smart for street wear, and for 
the afternoon, many of the new lamé blouses 
will be worn with skirts and coats of velvet. 
For more formal occasions we have seen velvet 
skirts topped by the stunning new coat-of-mail 
blouses, 


But the most astonishing things have hap- 
pened to other members of the velvet family. 
A new transparent velvet has appeared of 
such softness and sheerness that it must be 
invariably lined with some colored georgette 
or chiffon. There are also many novel chis- 
eled velvets to be seen, but above all the new 
printed velvets, of which one of the most note- 
worthy patterns is the new snakeskin design. 
When the fabric is in one tone a smart shade 
may always be found in the new series of reds, 
in which, incidentally, a wine-loving France 
has included all the rich wine shades such as 
burgundy and claret. Red has become a favor- 
ite color with the couturiers this year. A real 
lacquer has appeared, and bits of this appear 
on many costumes to give a bright touch to 
the new costumes of the coming Fall and 
Winter. M. T. B. 


A BROWN FELT HAT 
AUTUMN 


of Burnt Orange and Brown 
Velvet, With Jaunty Scarf 
to Match, From Blanchot, Is 


= 




















“LA NOCE,” 
Showing the Clever Double Sleeve Featured 
by Premét in Lovely Velvet Evening Wrap 
in New Wine — It Is Collared in Red 
ox. 

















. “HAOUSSA,” a 
| a Lovely Frock From Chantal in Black \) 
| Velvet With Draped Bows at Back. \ 

(Photos Bonney, From Times Wide World.) ' 
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BEAR 
MAY LOOK 
AT A STATES- 
MAN: THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE J. H. 
THOMAS, 
Former British Secre- 
tary of State for the 
Colonies, Entertains an 
Uninvited Guest Out- 
side His Bungalow in 
Jasper National Park, 
Canada. 


(Courtesy Canadian 
National Railways.) 























































A GEORGIA PEACH PRINCESS: 
LITTLE MARGUERITE 
BALDWIN, 
Whose Grandfather Planted the 
First Peach Orchard Near Fort 
Valley, Ga., the Largest 
Peach-Shipping Station in 
the World. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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FROM THE 
OTHER SIDE 
OF THE CON- 
TINENT: FRED 

D. HOYT 
of Eureka, Cal., 
in the Airplane 
Which He Piloted 
From Eureka to 

Philadelphia, a 
2,558- Mile Trip, 
Winning the “On 
to the Sesqui” Race 


Trophy. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 
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THE CLEAN-UP BRIGADE: TO MAKE A SPOTLESS TOWN 








of Atlanta Is the Aim of (Left to Right) J. E. Simpson, Assist- 
ant Chief of the City Sanitary Department; Ann Armstrong and 
Virginia Williams. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





OWPR Pal I uiNiwG 
GGEISTIONS| 


AFTERNOON TEA 


Balcony Unusual Fruit Salads | 


Dainty Luncheon 


ICKS 7 & Son Afternoon Tea 



































675 5 Fi-TH AVENUE Second floor. Take Elevator. 
New Yor. Quiet and Comfort Prevail. 
COOKING 





CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO 
Dep't 39, Argo, Illinois. 


Enclosed is ten cents. Piease send me, postpaid, . 


EVERY HOUSEWIEE | 


should have a copy of Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen’s 








ecopy of Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen's 112-page Cook 
Book. 








SCIONS OF THE SEA: THE TWO CHILDREN OF MRS. CLEMINGTON wonderful Corn Products Cook Book. Con- 
CORSON, tains 112 pages of the newest, most delightful a at 
the First Mother to Swim the English Channel. They Are Clemington Jr., recipes prepared by this famous home-making 
Aged 4, and Marjorie Ann, Aged 2, Both Good Swimmers. authority. Send only ten cents with this cou- oe — 
(Times Wide World Photos.) pon—book will be promptly sent postpaid. Town _State 
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ANCIENT CRAFTS STILL PRACTICED IN MODERN PALESTINE 








MOTHER-OF-PEARL WORKERS 





eS 





VILLAGE 
CARPENTER: 
PRIMITIVE TOOLS 











Polish Shells From the Red Sea on a 
Wet Stone. The Shells Are Made Into V 


Souvenirs. 
. (© American, Colony, Jerusalem.) 


into Palestine the native industries are still 

carried on in the old ways with the primitive 
tools and curiously antiquated methods, differing 
little from those practiced in the time of Christ. 
The native carpenter’s shop as seen in Nazareth 
today has not changed materially since Jesus 
worked as a boy under the tuition of Joseph, and 
the wooden plowshares, yokes and cradles and other 
articles and implements manufactured by the Arabs 
of the twentieth century are of the same pattern 
as those known to have been in use in the days of 
our Lord, 

The native potter may be found in most villages 
turning his pots out of clay with the aid of a crude 
potter’s wheel which he works with a foot treadle, 
leaving both his hands at liberty to mold the clay 
into shape. Here are made most of the domestic 
utensils of the village; the water jars in which the 
women still fetch the water from the wells, balanc- 
ing the tall pitchers gracefully upon their heads. 
The earthenware lamps are also made by the potter, 
and these are used and still burned right through 
the night in the native Arab dwellings. “Her candle 
goeth not out by night,” says the Scripture, for a 
house with no light at night means an empty house. 

In Jerusalem’ one can witness beautiful silver 
filigree work by Yemenese Jews. This industry is 
said to have been started in Yemen, in Southern 
Arabia, when the Israelites fled there after the 
destruction of the Jewish kingdom. This craft is 
passed on from father to son and it is extremely 
difficult for newcomers to enter their ranks. A 
jeweler in America would require many tools to 
produce the beautiful work done by these Eastern 
silversmiths. They possess few tools, yet they turn 
out exceedingly fine and delicate work. 

Glass-blowing is one of the most curious indus- 


[ino the introduction of Western ideas 


WATER JARS: THESE ORIENTAL VESSELS | 
Are Turned Out by the Hundred at Gaza, in Southern Palestine, 


and Sent to All Parts of the East. 


(© American Colony, Jerusalem.) 


tries of Palestine. For hundreds, if not thousands, 
of years this craft has been carried on in the little 
town of Hebron in the Judean hills, and it has been 
noticed that the glass vessels made today are 
identical in form with the ancient glassware which 
has recently been excavated in various parts of 
Palestine and which dates from the time of the 
Roman occupation. 


The glass factories are bare sheds, in the centre 
of which round brick furnaces are burning. In 
these caldrons colored molten glass bubbles and 
simmers. Half a dozen old Arabs clad in bright- 
hued cotton gowns and white turbans squat on the 
ground with blow-pipes in their mouths. A lump 
of glass of the consistency of hot toffee is taken 
from the caldron and placed on the end of a blow- 
pipe and in a few minutes it is blown into a large 
glass bubble, when it is pinched and molded into 
the shape of a bottle or vase by the aid of some 
metal tongs. Then it is nipped off from the rest 
of the glass with a pair of pinchers and immersed 
in a tank of water to cool and harden. 


The weaving industry is one of the oldest in the 
country, for the Bedouins of today, who claim 
descent from Abraham’s son Ishmael, weave their 
tents of goat and camel hair, which are similar to 
the “tents of Kedar,” which we read of in the Bible. 
These brown tents are not only a very picturesque 
sight in Palestine but are extremely practical, 
being waterproof and of great durability. 














y Are Still Used by the Practitioners 

V of Joseph’s Craft. 

(© American Colony, Jerusalem.) 

Bethlehem is the centre of the souvenir trade, 
of which the mother-of-pearl work is perhaps the 
best known. The shells are found on the shores of 
the Red Sea, whence they are brought to Bethle- 
hem to be cut and polished and worked up into 
souvenirs. Both men and women work at this craft, 
and it is interesting to see the men sitting on the 
fioor of the houses polishing the shells on the sur- 
face of a wet stone. . 

The olive tree flourishes all over Palestine and 
the olive harvest is an important one. Bread and 
olives form the staple food of the country people, 
and we read in the Bible how Hiram’s servants 
were paid in wheat and oil. An olive tree will 
yield at its best from ten to fifteen gallons of oil, 
and this has to be extracted from the olives afcer 
they are picked. 

In the bazaars of the cities the coppersmiths may 
be seen beating sheets of brass and copper into 
shape and making cooking pots, trays and water 
vessels. Sometimes little boys of nine or ten years 
will be working at this craft by the side of their 
masters. The shoemakers’ shops are among the 
gayest in the towns, for the shoes which hang in 
strings from the ceilings are made up of brightly 
colored leather. 

They are generally made of morocco leather; 
rams’ skins dyed’ bright red for townsfolk or. left 
a natural color for the country people, though the 
latter wear shoes only on state occasions, preferring 
as a rule to travel barefoot. Green, blue, purple 
and yellow shoes are also made, and in some parts 
of the country long red riding boots with iron- 
tipped heels are popular, but these are worn only 
by men of some importance, whose servants follow 
on foot, carrying the ordinary shoes for their mas- 
ters. Hence comes the allusion by John the Bap- 
tist: “Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear.” 



































4 COBBLER’S CRANNY IN JERUSALEM: ON 


THE WALLS 


Are Hung the Shoes of Brightly Colored Leather. 
Which Make the Cobblers’ Shops Among the Gayest 


in the Ancient City. 


(© American Colony, Jerusalem.) 
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A CITIZEN OF SHECHEM: THE 

ART OF THE COPPERSMITH 

Is Practiced by This Resident of T? 

the Ancient City, Now Called j 

Nablous. He Is Beating a Brass 
Tray Into Shape. } 


(© American Colony, Jerusalem.) 


























WEAVING IN JERUSALEM: THE OLD STYLE 
OF LOOM 


Is Used and the Weaver Is Sitting in a Pit. 


(© American Colony, Jerusalem.) 
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J SEE OFFER BELOW 











/* OT only sporting scenes but pictures of many interesting 
¢) activities the world over appear each week in Mid- 
Week Pictorial. Athletic prowess, travel, soci- 
ety, unusual events, art, the theatre, motion pictures, 

fashions, scientific progress—these are some of the 
subjects covered. The exhilaration of eye- 
witness views, as recorded by the camera, 
and the pleasure of obtaining infor- 
mation about the world are 
vours every week if you 
mail the order form 
below. 
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2 Times Square, New York, N. Y. 

fod Send Mid-Week Pictorial to the address below. 

a (Check your choice.) 

a () Four dollars is enclosed for the next fifty-two issues. 
= [] Two dollars is enclosed for the next twenty-six issues. 
Ey [) One dollar is enclosed for the next thirteen issues. 
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; nly a Butterfly | 


Only a butterfly, her wings broken! A _ grvsette the talk 
of Paris, who knew the height of wealth and the abyss of 
poverty; on whom men had once showered gold and jewels; 
once a peacock-queen whose gowns displayed unheard of 
splendor reigning over lavish orgies, but now a Magdalene 
purified, uplifted, and regenerated by a pure:and honest love; 
the life of the fast set scorned and luxury surrendered for 
joy of true happiness; then a misunderstanding, a_ heart 
broken by a single word, love without hope and _ then 
despair; months of hiding in a mean room up a slender stair- 
case of an infamous old house in the somber haunts of the 
unlawtul; a brazier of burning charcoal, and the girl re- 
covering from an unsuccessful attempt at suicide 
lies on the floor in a stupor, dazed but smiling. 
Trompe-la-Mort, the master criminal twice es- 
caped from the galleys and the terror of the Paris 
secret police, disguised as a priest, enters— 
and a story in these fascinating 
volumes begins. It is a 
strange story of one of the 
m= many mysterious 
et N undercurrents of life 

é in Paris, but it is 
only one of over 
a score of infinite 
variety that are 
told in the famous 





REED ~% "A 
Think of Reading these 
Fascinating Volumes by 


HONORE pe 


BALZAC: 


THE COLOSSUS OF LITERATURE j 





— 


= OE 


+ Cousin BETTE Tavo Volumes 
Pierre Grassou 
The Girl With the Golden Eyes 


Cousin Pons 


=); = 


HisTORY OF THE [THIRTEEN 
Ferragus, Chief of the Devorants 
La Duchesse de Langeais 


aft} 


CEsAR BIROTTEAU 


THe Civit SERVICE 
Gaudissart H 


Pere 


A Prince of Bohemia 


SPLENDORS AND MISERIES 
Two Volumes 
THE House oF NUCINGEN 
The Secrets of La Princesse de 
Cadignan 
Sarrasine 
Facino Cane 
A Man of Business 
| The Involuntary Comedians 
| Tue Perry Bourceots 
Two Volumes 





% 4700 Entrancing Pages by § 
The Master Novelist of  \ 

All Time 
Your set is far and away the best | 
| translation there is of Balzac. 


GEORGE -W. VANDERBILT. 
(Mr. Vanderbilt bought four sets of this edition) 





Mes Shp ba Vie Garisenne 


The only version which contains all that is in the original. Zhe Sen, NV. Y. 


Tue Scenes oF Paristan Lire introduce us to a bewildering world pulsating 
with life, that is at once a terror and a delight. 
power, the quest for love and the pursuit of pleasure, the triumphs and the defeats 
of life, and every aspect of joy, sorrow, goodness, and sin are found. It is a world 
of poverty and luxury, of tragedy awful and terrific, of pathos affecting and patfetic, 
and of comedy vivacious and sparkling; a world where we meet artists and apaches, 
scholars and rakes, butterflies and honest’ housewives, bourgeois and aristocrats, 
honest folk and déclassés of all sorts, in happy homes and sinister places. 


Balzac’s breadth, depth, strength, and fearlessness. 
The Atlantic Monthly. 
A translation that is complete, worthy of a great classic and stylis- 


tically artistic. 


For the First Time Completely Translated into English 


In it the conflict for wealth and 


unequalled by any other author. 


For the first time we really have Balzac in English. You have 
made a great contribution to American literary scholarship. 
F. W. Hamitton, D.D., President, Tufts College, Boston. 


The Churchman. . 


The only English translation that is complete. Zhe Bookman, N. Y. 


The great genius shows us a true picture of the life of Paris, extenuating nothing, 
hiding nothing, setting forth all with minute and realistic fidelity to truth. No other 
writer has sounded so profoundly the depths of the mysteries of human nature. He 
painted men and women as he found them and with a strength and fearlessness 
He has been called the master of masters in the 
analysis of life, the anatomist of passion, and the vivisector of the human heart. He 
dares to penetrate into the arcana of emotions almost too‘terrible for literature to 
touch, but he has done so as a serious observer of human society. 


A monumental undertaking admirably executed. 


Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Balzac was more than moral. He was religious. 


The Methodist Review. 


If, as you sit in your arm-chair, you could invite to your side this man who knew Paris better than any other who has ever lived, 


and could listen by the hour to his enchanting tales of the fascinating life there, you would, of course, do so. 


Well; do not think that this is a pleasure that 
He is at your com- 
mand row, for you may have his wonderful 
tales, printed from the same plates as the original 
edition published at $165.00, for less than the cost 
Not to know Balzac’s novels is to confess oneself out of 
touch with the world. Readers who take up one of his stories for the first time 
are surprised to find how infinitely superior they are to anything they have ever 
read. Do you know them? If not, why not have a set sent to see for yourself? 


only the rich may enjoy. 


of ordinary novels. 


Thirty-two 


The most powerful novelist that ever 
lived. The New York Times. 
Stands alone among his contemporaries. 

The Tribune, New York. 
Supreme novelist. The Sun, New York. 
One of the kings of thought. 
The New York Herald. 
The greatest name in this century's lit 
erature Encyclopedia Britannica. 
The greatest novelist in the world. 
International Encyclopedia. 
Text is perfect and its illustrations rep- 
resent the best in modern French art. 
Will take its place as the standard 
edition of the great French novelist. 
Evening Transcript, Boston. 
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THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS £sz. 4873, 18 Medals and Diplomas, 
RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

You may send me for inspection, charges paid, the 11-vol- 
ume set ot Scenes of Parisian Life by Honoré de Balzac, 
bound in black cloth. I will return the set in 5 days or send 
you $1 as a first payment and 2 a month for 9 months. 


Many others have. 


‘Che Gnchanting “Cales of the “== 
Sloan who Fonew Os 


These volumes, 8% x 5% x 1% ‘inches, exquisitely illustrated by 
talented French painters, are artistically bound in black cloth, 
full gilt stamping. 


10 per cent discount for cash 


























